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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In The Idea of a Christian Society Mr. T. S. Eliot deplores a 
situation in which ‘those who should be the intellectuals regard 
theology as a special study, like numismatics or heraldry, with which 
they need not concern themselves, and theologians observe the same 
indifference to literature and art, as special subjects which do not 
concern them.’ 

The Month in its new series aims at providing for those interests 
which go to make a complete culture. It will publish imaginative 
writing, criticism, and theology which the layman can understand. 
This number is introduced by an ‘American poet; an English critic 
discusses in it an important French novelist; and a French theologian 
gives his views on an English divine. This is a token of our inten- 
tions. The list of contributions to appear later will give a better idea 
of what The Month is than a long editorial comment. 
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FROM THE LEGEND OF 
SAINT CLEMENT 


By 
THOMAS MERTON 


Spilling its copper petals on the Black Sea 
By the base of the prisoners’ cliff 

Where, from the acts of the martyrs, 

Tall poems grow up like buildings. 


I HAVE seen the sun 


Deep in the wall of the wounded mountain 

(Where seas no longer frown) 

The songs of the martyrs come up like cities or buildings. 
Their chains shine with hymns 

And their hands cut down the giant blocks of stone. 


Poetry, psalms 

Flower with a huge architecture 

Raising their grandeur on the gashed cape. 

Words of God blaze like a disaster 

In the windows of their prophetic cathedral. 

But the sighs of the deep multitude 

Grow out of the mountain’s heart as clean as vines. 


O martyrs! O tremendous prisoners! 

Burying your murder in this marble hill! 

The Lamb shall soon stand 

White as a shout against the sky: 

His feet shall soon strike rainbows from the rock. 
The cliffs give up their buried streams. 

Throw down the chains of your wrists, prisoners! 
Drink, and swim! 
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The winds have carried your last sentences 

Across Ukraine. 

Your poetry shall grow in distant places. 

Asia, Greece, Egypt, England know your name. 

Your hymns shall stand like areal 

And swing with fruit in other worlds, in other centuries. 


And your extasy makes shade, 

Foliage for summers unforeseen 

To cover travellers in continents you have not known 
When the temples have fallen, 

The theaters cemented in your blood have long ago fallen. 


Your joy echoes across the carved ridge, 

Plays across mountains, 

Stands like fleets or islands 

Sailing the seas to Greece: 

And after twenty times one hundred 

Years of repercussion 

Your waters shatter the land at my feet with seas forever young. 


THE CLOWN AND THE 
PHILOSOPHER 


By 
M. C. D’ARCY 


the distinguishing mark of man was reason. He who lives 

by reason is most truly man; he is balanced in judgment, 
in control of himself and wise. This doctrine is generally accepted 
as the outstanding contribution by the Greeks to our Western 
civilization. We are civilized, like the Hellenes, because we control 
passion by reason. The Barbarian is he who is at the mercy of 
his emotions and passions. The signal, therefore, of the return 
of barbarism is the attack on reason accompanied by protests in 
favour of will or some other demonic power. Now if this analysis 
were correct then the campaign against reason by Existentialists 
and other thinkers and leaders to-day would look ominous. But 
while it is true that no civilization can endure which disparages 
the cold light of reason, we have to beware of treating all outside 
reason as jungle and darkness. The anima of man may be wild 
and untaught and, when left to itself, easily distraught, but we 
know that in Christianity it was taken captive by Divine Love, 
and that the charity of which St. Paul and St. John wrote opened 
up a new life of which Greece had no inkling. Moreover, this 
life of “charity” has been far more potent than any system of 
reason in developing and conserving civilization. Reason acting 
by itself has, it must be admitted, turned inevitably into an in- 
human rationalism, and time and time again the very dryness of 
this rationalism has sent men questing for another and more 
intimate kind of wisdom. Rationalism starves certain sides of 
human life, and it is these repressed desires which are reappearing 
in one disguise or another in modern literature, art and thought. 
“A l’Art Arlequin,” wrote the much-loved Max Jacob, “sub- 
stituez l’Art Pierrot, A.B.C. de tout grand art”; and in a recent 


, T a decisive period of thought Aristotle laid it down that 
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book,! Mr. Wallace Fowlie tries to show how it is the Clown or 
the Fool who is the symbol of man in his frustrated love. 


“No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; 
At times, indeed, almost ridiculous—— 


Almost, at times, the Fool.” 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. 


We are far here from the ideal of the human form judged 
according to the Greco-Roman canon; the picture has a pitiable 
resemblance to that of a man crucified but without grace. The 
would-be hero (the image of God) is covered with grease paint 
and exhibiting himself before a faceless audience in a ie without 
meaning, without even the wisdom of the child, and certainly 
without its innocence. Kierkegaard, Heidegger and the Exis- 
tentialists have been sneered at by the professional philosophers, 
the rationalists, for describing man as a “self free and in anguish” ; 
but this description is supported by the prevalent image of the 
Clown, not to speak of the myths and symbols in every culture 
from the beginning of time which menace man in the after-life 
for his sin in this. (This evidence ought to strike those especially 
who accept the influence of the subconscious on dreams and 
myths.) But if it be true that every man has a Clown at court and 
can only find rest in the “caritas” of a true religion, this condition 
ought to find expression in an “intuition” of the heart. It has 
already taken pictorial shape in the Clowns and Judges and, above 
all, in the Christ of ane 

Mr. Christopher Dawson in his opening Gifford Lectures? 
points out how the old English natural theology, supposedly 
built on reason, has failed. But “if the Hellenic ideal of a visible 
intelligible divine order has disappeared, the argument of Job 
which appeals to the overwhelming mystery of transcendence 
has acquired a new force.” In his first lectures Mr. Dawson shows 
how this change has taken place outside the Church, and in his 
judgment it has served at least one good purpose. The semi- 
scientific, and at times almost Deist, natural theology, which pre- 
vailed for so long as a counter measure to the development of 
science, was a product of rationalism rather than of religion. 
“Religion does not arise from the experience of men like Arch- 


1 The Clown’s Grail, by Wallace Fowlie. (Dennis Dobson, Ltd.) 
* Religion and Culture; The Gifford Lectures, 1947. (Sheed & Ward.) 
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deacon Paley, but from that of men like Ruysbroeck, and the 
thought of Ruysbroeck is more genuinely Natural Theology than 
the thought of Paley, even though it may be less communicable 
and less adapted to Laniedh discussion.” In the succeeding lectures 
Christopher Dawson argues with a wealth of evidence that reli- 

ion, conceived of as an experience of the transcendent, whether 
a intuition or imagination or some other faculties, has been the 
source and conserver of all the cultures which the world has 
known. To make a divorce between the “psyche and the reason” 
is abnormal, “since it is only by a conciliation and co-operation 
of the two that the world of culture in which we live and in which 
man has always lived has come into existence.” 

In the life of the Church there has never been this divorce. 
Nevertheless reason may be given such high priority that the 
religious experience may be too much ignored. For this prefer- 
ence there may be historical reasons. When Luther repudiated 
reason the Catholic thinkers were forced to emphasize its claims. 
When again later scientific writers tended to confine reason to 
their own methods, Catholic apologists had to dispute this and 
show that the claims of religion could be set forth in a rational 
and convincing way. In a period of rationalism it would have 
been folly to disparage reason. But, as we now can see, rationalism 
itself instigated its rival; an excess of mind invites the extravagant 
heart, and under the forms of romanticism, experience, intuition 
and symbolism, reason has been challenged and “lost face.” From 
most of these expressions of irrationalism Catholic thinkers were 
unable to benefit. The credentials of reason were attacked so 
fanatically that reason had to be justified, and short shrift was 
given to “the one test of religious experience” or to modernism. 
That is the answer which would be given to Christopher Dawson’s 
complaint: “I do not think that sufficient weight i been given 
to this experience in the traditional proofs of Theism, no doubt 
because the natural theologians have felt that any experience of 
this kind goes beyond the limits of rational knowledge and 
demonstration to which they have confined themselves.” In fact, 
however, attempts have been made along the line suggested, as 
can be seen, for instance, in a book such as God and the Super- 
natural, first published just after the first war; and Maurice 
Blondel and his school have attempted to blaze a new trail. 


1 God and the Supernatural. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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The trouble has been that those who have sought to express a 
legitimate way of thinking about God and religious experience 
have so seldom been able to put their thoughts in a language 
which is communicable and positive. We have had to wait for 
the existentialists to find a language of the heart which is not too 
subjective or irrational. The situation at the moment is a strange 
and sad one. Rationalism has suffered an alarming decline. Science 
has lost its dogmatism and is at the moment at a loss to understand 
and explain its own findings. Many liberal theologians have 
swung over to the stark views of a Barth or a Brunner and hide 
the eyes of reason in the presence of divine revelation. But the 
present low estate of thought is best seen in the too fashionable 
philosophy of Logical Positivism. Here reason has no competence 
save in verifying sensible experience and in composing consistent 
logical sentences. Mathematical.thought must be platitudinous, 
and metaphysics is nonsense, nor is the reason allowed to ask 
questions about good or evil, nature or persons, matter or spirit, 
man or society. It is natural, then, with reason in the doldrums, 
that men should beat upon the doors of the heart to find a happier 
secret. The door has certainly been opened, if we are to trust the 
Existentialists, but nothing of good cheer has come to light. The 
Clown steps forth, and he is fall of anguish. Moreover, the noisiest 
of the Existentialists are so determinedly atheist and nihilist, it 
might well be assumed that they have nothing of value to teach us. 

It may be a mistake, however, to underrate the contribution of 
this contemporary philosophy of Existentialism,! especially as 
there are many other serious-minded thinkers who have affinities 
to them. A philosophic or religious creed will not, any more than 
a political one, arouse attention unless it answer some deeply felt 
need. Heresies and errors lead men astray, but they can awaken 
the orthodox to a wider appreciation of the rich truth they 
possess; and, what is more, they can throw light indirectly on 
some aspect of that truth which has been unduly neglected. That 
this can happen is shown in a recent book by P. Paul Ortegat.? 
In it he takes great pains to understand and explain why the 

Existentialists and others exclude reason and essence and perform 
their surgical operation on the self to see how its spiritual intestines 


1 For a general criticism of Existentialism vide Existentialism and Modern Man, 
by F. C. Copleston, S.J. (Blackfriars Publications.) 
* Intuition et Religion, Le Probléme Existentialiste, by Paul Ortegat, S.J. 
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quiver and squirm. By their burrowing within the self they may, 
as Ortegat seems to suggest, throw light on the source of natural 
religion and so fulfill the requirement of Christopher Dawson. It 
is interesting, for instance, to find that both Ortegat and Dawson 
select Jacobi as the forerunner of the modern intuitionists. Dawson 
after criticizing the over-logical approach to theology of a writer 
like Paley continues: “Religion has its origin in the depths of the 
soul, and it can be understood only by those who are prepared 
to take the plunge. It may be as Jacobi said a salto mortale, but it is 
not, as he supposes, a leap from knowledge to faith. That is the 
basic fallacy of the Natural Theology of ae Enlightenment. The 
difference between the discursive reason and the intuition of the 
contemplative is not the same as the difference between the 
natural and the supernatural (in the technical, theological sense 
of the words)—between reason and faith; it is simply a question 
of the different levels of consciousness which are equally a part 
of human nature. And the identification of human nature with 
its extraverted rational aspects confuses and prejudices the whole 
approach to the study of religion.” Ortegat underlines this dis- 
tinction made by Dawson of different levels of consciousness by 
quoting a passage where Jacobi says that in the exercise of his 
spontaneity and freedom he is made aware of God. He feels the 
“creative force” of God in the interior life of his soul. “We have 
the experience that there is a God every time that moral con- 
sciousness makes us realize its predominating power and witnesses 
unmistakably to the freedom of a person. . . . Belief in God is 
given to us before any intuition of de world.” 

In this passage Jacobi looks within himself for the evidence of 
God, and he finds it in the constitutive act of the human person, 
namely, the free act of self-determination. In the very act of self- 
assertion he says that he is brought into relation with the supreme 
Lord of his being within whose will he is able to assert his own 
relative freedom. This appeal by Jacobi to will and self-determina- 
tion was not lost upon the anti-rationalists, and, as Ortegat shows, 
many whose conclusions differ totally begin with the inner 
experience of act and choice. Ortegat is able, therefore, to cast 
his net wide, and his book gains immensely by his elucidation of 
the thought of Kierkegaard, Bergson, Le Roy, Blondel, Scheler 
and Jaspers, as well as that of the Existentialists like Sartre and 
Gabriel Marcel, The latter have chosen the word “existence” as 
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their battle cry, and they dismiss all thinkers who have relied on 
reason or intellect to ae the problem of life as philosophers of 
“essence.” Having spurned the aid of reason they have to find 
some primary experience which will justify our certainty in the 
existence of ourselves and the world. This experience can be 
called an intuition, and the Existentialists believe that it can be 
found in the experience of our own spontaneous acts and free 
will. 

The supposed bankruptcy of reason has been exposed nowhere 
so well as in the writings of Bergson. Thought cannot touch the 
concrete and the living; it is necessarily concerned with essences, 
and out of essences nothing alive can ever come. Essences or 
natures are abstractions, capita mortua; they are like a card index 
which serves to control groups of men and women. The Exis- 
tentialists in their own language develop the same line of attack. 
From the object of thought, the essence, existence can never be 
deduced; out of inertia movement cannot spring, nor freedom 
from determinism. The rationalists have turned everything 
upside down; it is the real and the concrete which should 
precede the possible and the universal instead of being treated as 
its poor relation. Let us start, then, with the real and the existent; 
it is the immediate concern of every man, and it must be taken 
seriously and followed out inexorably, no matter how fatal the 
conclusions may be to the pretensions of reason. 

Now if the reason works in a realm of abstractions and uni- 
versals and cannot of itself make contact with the real and con- 
crete, then our belief in our existence and in the concrete world 
around us and in a living God must come from some experience 
which the too rationalistic philosophers have neglected. As from 
essence to existence there is no passage, our lifeline must be in 
direct contact with existence. On this point the Existentialists are 
adamant and they demand unconditional surrender from the 
intellectuals. It is in their principle of no compromise that they 
separate themselves off from many who might be inclined to 
sympathize with their voyage of discovery. From time imme- 
morial there has always been a minority, and that often a select 
one, which has attempted to leap over reason into a closer and 
more genuine contact with nature or God. Poets and artists have 
staked out a claim for imagination, mystics for a new vision, and 


even the practical man has shown himself impatient of the slow 
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processes of reason and bookish learning. This ever felt grievance, 
which sporadically breaks out into open rebellion, witnesses to 
the truth that man cannot live by reason alone. But this is not to 
say with the Existentialists that reason is a cheat and that we can 
well do without it. Here some of Ortegat’s witnesses part com- 
pany. Blondel, for instance, feels that reason should be reinforced 
not assassinated, and if his solution be in “Action,” that “action” 
“ought to form a synthesis of freedom and reflection, reality and 
knowledge, moral person and universal order, the interior life of 
the spirit and the transcendent sources whence it draws its sus- 
tenance.” He does not discard knowledge, but urges, in a manner 
which would satisfy Christopher Dawson, that knowledge of 
exterior objects must be deepened by a wisdom found within the 
self. Religious belief, for example, depends upon an interior 
response to a Living Truth formulated in a Person, and by this 
means reason is confirmed and supplemented. Gabriel Marcel, on 
the other hand, while far from the nihilism of Sartre, wishes to 
find reality and existence without the help of reason. Like many 
others he invokes what he calls “intuition,” but this intuition is 
not to be confused with a purer form of knowledge. It is, so to 
speak, an exhalation of the very act of living and striving, for we 
cannot be actively alive without this fact coming home to us; 
“we do be living,” as an Irishman would say. Marcel calls this 
experience “being engaged” or “committed.” “To will anything 
is in short to engage oneself.” Similarly we cannot escape the 
compresence of the world around us. Even our so-called know- 
ledge of God is an “intuition” of this sort rather than a conclusion 
of reason. Marcel, however, likes to call this act one of “faith.” 
We grow, he says, in freedom, ever renewing ourselves like an 
eagle until our creative self-determining ends with an act of free 
renunciation, in a surrender to the God who is Existence com- 
plete and creative. 

From this we can already see how interesting and delicate is 
the problem the anti-rationalists have to face. How do we make 
the first step into reality and make contact with the world of 
existences, ourselves, concrete things around us, and God? 
Reason has been excluded as an ally. Some word like “intuition” 
must be brought in, but it has to be cleared of its intellectual 
connotation. It must describe some initial experience or at any 
rate some experience which is always with us and can after a time 
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be picked out and dissected. That there is such an experience is 
strongly asserted by Louis Lavelle, now professor at the Collége 
de France—and his testimony is the more interesting in that he 
fully admits the necessity and value of reason. He calls this 
experience the “presence of reality,” and he says that it is the 
touchstone of all other experiences. We are supposed, I think, 
to have an inward and ineradicable certainty founded on the 
conscious and continual presence of our own existence and that of 
others. As our life develops and our desires multiply, this “experi- 
ence of presence” will grow more vivid and personal until it 
ripens into the intuition of ourselves willing and choosing, when 
perhaps for the first time we realize that we are alone and respon- 
sible to ourselves. 

It is easy to see why the Existentialists should turn to the will 
and to acts of choice for their trump card. Truth is not the private 
possession of anyone; it is the same no matter who holds it. 
Thought therefore makes us anonymous. Furthermore, hard 
thinking is apt to dim the contours of the real world; the universe 
we see and feel becomes but a shadow of the world of ideas. The 
idealist doubts the reality of concrete things and volatilizes the 
self. To get back to terra firma, to the relish of the self which is 
“more distinctive than the smell of walnut leaf or camphor,” we 
must do better than stamp on the ground. The refutation of all 
idealisms lies in the spontaneity of our own acts as we experience 
them; they are ours, and every time we freely determine ourselves 
we are made indubitably certain of our existence. We catch our- 
selves in the very act and it is the reflection after the event which 
is responsible for doubt. Thought is, indeed, throughout the 
villain of the piece. It comes in to claim all the credit, and all that 
it can tell us is that objects are instances or specimens of a common 

and that each one of us belongs indifferently to the species 
of rational animal. This slander on our separate uniqueness can 
only be corrected, so Heidegger and Jaspers say, by appeal to our 
own direct acts of freedom and choice. In the solitary act of 
choice I am made aware of myself as a person, and personal 
choice is the very warp and woof of my being. Not content with 
this, Sartre, following Heidegger and others, claims that this is 
all that we can mean in calling ourselves persons: “Freedom is 
not a quality or a property superadded to my nature; it is my 
entire make-up. By the fact that I am, I am free; that is to say, I 
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am not fixed fast in some definite mould of being, imprisoned in 
an essence... .” 

The obvious criticism of such a view of the human person is 
that it spells nihilism. Persons have no content, nothing to try to 
be; they are just wills plunging about in vacuo. Without a mind 
we should have no spiritual content; no end or purpose. Sartre 
is content to leave it so, but clearly this conclusion could not be 
satisfactory to lovers of God and mankind like Kierkegaard, 
Scheler and Marcel. They, therefore, try to escape the nihilism 
involved in bare will by attaching the existential self to God. 
Whether they succeed or not may be disputed, but surely their 
analysis is illuminating. My “T’ is left rhe in a cold, impersonal 
world of things, and so long as it is content to look out with the 
eyes of mind it will remain static in a world of objects. Even 
other persons, as thought of, have the status of things: even God, 
as discovered by reason, is an object. But as a person willing and 
choosing I meet persons in a new relation, the relation of love. I 
salute them and freely commit myself to them, and in doing 
this I treat them not as a thing but as a “Thou.” Above all, in the 
overtures to living, the tremors of existence and the curtailed 
freedom of my acts, I meet a Person to whom I must commit 
— finally if freely; and this Person is God. Without that 
relationship it is true that I should be at bay against nihilism. I 
must choose either to be and be irresponsible or bend to the 
yoke of infinite love. (This recalls the famous dilemma of Blondel: 
ou vouloir indéfiniment ou vouloir l Infini.) This new relation of love 
between God and man is effectively described by Scheler. So long, 
he says, as man has not discovered God he fails to know himself 
as a person; he loses himself in what is not himself, whether this 
latter be called matter or society or some impersonal pseudo- 
divinity. His meeting with a Personal God gives man a sense of 
his own value: it stamps his thought with a certitude beyond 
recall; it gives him a religion which is absolute. God makes Him- 
self felt in the soul as the Absolute Reality, the Irresistible, the 
Holy and the Infinite. He is not an object with which we have 
to make contact; He is a Person who always has the initiative and 
first makes contact with us; the “Thou” who gives birth and ful-- 
filment to our “I.” Just as in our human experience of intercourse 
with others we cannot say “I” without uttering at the same time 
“Us”; so in the depth of the soul we cannot call our act our own 
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in free will without acknowledging the prevenient, imperious 
love of God. 

This existentialist approach to God and other persons is an 
alternative to that by reason, and it has the merit, if only it be 
valid, of avoiding both the nihilism of Sartre and the abstractions 
of the intellect. Nevertheless, intellect cannot be left out. Ortegat 
in his criticism of the Existentialists puts his finger on the funda- 
mental flaw in their position. Mind must co-operate with will. A 
world without content is like a Heraclitean flux, and the self 
which has no substance or nature must be for ever in a process of 
dying and rising from the dead. “To seek to realize oneself or to 
realize anything at all without thinking of it and giving it mean- 
ing, is to cut oneself off from reality and seek nothing. . . . The 
role of the intellect is not therefore negative. The more self- 
knowledge one has the more does one take possession of oneself 
and of all reality.” Essence and existence, thought and will, 
objective knowledge and interior experience do not conflict; they 
intermingle in the experience of pi omen The abstractions of 
thought are made concrete and living by intuition and love, and 
the alarms, excursions and wilfulness of the self are given meaning 
and direction by thought. Ortegat does not deny that the present 
insistence on intuition and existence may be valuable in throwing 
light on dark places. He even quotes with approval a passage in 
which Lavelle seems to give priority to intuition, an intuition, 
that is, or initial experience of the “presence of reality.” This 
seems to suggest that the self has from the very beginning a 
glimpse of its ultimate state and apotheosis, and that this intimate 
awareness of what it is and shall be acts as a guide and test in all 
experience. As in Michelangelo’s Creation, “I feel Thy finger and 
find Thee.” Our intellect plays its part in building up our nature 
and holding before us the ideal of self-realization; it acts, too, like 
a compass keeping the soul in the right place and direction. But 
the soul or anima has already in its naked existence or plight felt 
its destiny and come into contact with ever-present Love. “Thou 
wouldst not be searching for Me if thou hadst not already found 
Me.” Here perhaps is the interior evidence of religion for which 
Christopher Dawson makes a plea. The Clown is miserable and 
plays the fool because he has lost grace and is the Saint manqué. 
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MARCEL PROUST'—I 


By 
MARTIN TURNELL 


“Pour ce qui me concerne tout au moins, Proust aura été le révélateur 
le plus effrayant que je pouvais rencontrer sur moi-méme.” 


JACQUES RIVIERE. 
I 


N univers nouveau s ouvrait 4 moi,” wrote Léon Pierre- 
Quint of his discovery of Proust. He spoke not only for 
himself, but for a whole generation. To those of us who 

grew up between the wars, Proust’s work was a revelation, an 

unforgettable experience which modified our sensibility. It intro- 
duced us to a world whose existence we had barely even sus- 
pected, gave us a new insight into the depth and complexity of 
the human heart and offered us an interpretation of man which 
seemed at first to be totally different from that of the classic 
novelists. On the surface the society which Proust describes may 
appear almost as remote as the society of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs; 
but by identifying ourselves with it, as we must in reading him, 
we are liberated from our stereotyped ways of seeing and feeling. 

His vision has been compared to looking at life through a micro- 

scope, but its effect is most lasting. Once we have shared it, 

nothing can ever look exactly the same again. 

It is not easy to define this vision. Ortega y Gasset has described 
Proust as “the inventor of a new distance between ourselves and 
the world of things.” This puts the emphasis in the right place. 
Proust’s revelation is psychological and not metaphysical. His 
search for la vraie vie—the reality which he believed was con- 
cealed behind the transitory world of appearances—may some- 
times remind us of K’s attempts to gain admission to “the castle” 
in Kafka’s novel, but the resemblances are superficial. He had 
nothing in common with a novelist like Kafka who invented a 
world where the ordinary laws governing human conduct seem 
suddenly to have been suspended, leaving us with a sense that 
events are at once fatally predetermined and unpredictable. Proust 

1 Part of the chapter on Proust from a forthcoming study of the French novel. 
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plays havoc with time and place; the order of our emotional 
reactions may often be reversed; but we know that his characters 
could never be called upon to defend themselves against unknown 
charges in the presence of invisible judges. 

Jacques Riviére once wrote an essay called Marcel Proust and the 
Classical Tradition, and Mr. Edmund Wilson has described him as 
“the first important novelist to apply the principles of Symbolism 
in fiction.” There is no contradiction between their views. Proust 
was an innovator—an innovator on an almost unprecedented 
scale—and at the same time the heir of the French classical tradi- 
tion. His art is immensely subtle, but it is very firmly rooted in 
the soil of France. He himself speaks of 


Une tradition 4 la fois antique et directe, ininterrompue, orale, 
déformée, méconnaissable et vivante. 


We are aware on almost every page he wrote of that ancient 
France with its thousand years of civilization, its cathedrals, its 
village churches, the wide undulating plains with the peasants 
working in the fields, the orchards no i the apple blossom, the 
chateaux in their parks dimly visible behind the hedges of lilac, 
of that France which is symbolized by the one word: “Combray.” 

For in spite of the extraordinary impact of his sensibility, in 
many ways Proust’s world resembles our own. It is simply that 
we are looking at everything from a new and unexpected angle. 
He makes a fresh analysis of the structure of emotion or, as Mr. 
Edgell Rickword once put it, he “breaks up the moulds into 
which our feelings are generally poured,” exposes the lies and 
stratagems of social intercourse and shows what is really behind 
them. When, for example, he looks at a sunbeam playing on a 
balcony, this is what he sees: 


Devant la fenétre, le balcon était gris. Tout d’un coup, sur sa pierre 
maussade je ne voyais pas une couleur moins terne, mais je sentais 
comme un effort vers une couleur moins terne, la pulsation d’un 
rayon hésitant qui voudrait libérer sa lumiére. 


Only a writer belonging to the age of Impressionism would 
have described the dull stone as maussade and have written of 
colour as Proust does here. It is not a mere “impression.” We feel 
him trying to penetrate the composition of the colours, giving the 
scene a strange poetic life of its own. 
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An old lady is out walking in the park and suddenly she has a 


stroke: 


Elle était apparue, bien qu’a cété de moi, plongée dans ce monde 
inconnu au sein duquel elle avait déja regu les coups dont elle portrait 
les traces quand je l’avais vue tout 4 heure aux Champs-Elysées, son 
chapeau, son visage, son manteau dérangés par la main de Il’ange 
invisible avec lequel elle avait lutté. 


We are suddenly aware that we are all prisoners in our private 
worlds which are separated from one another by almost in- 
surmountable barriers. The monde inconnu is a psychological world. 
The child knows that his grandmother is battling alone on the 
other side. of one of these barriers with l’ange invisible and trying 
to conceal from him the ravages of her stroke. 

Then the grandmother dies: 


... ainsi, dans un désir fou de me précipiter dans ses bras, ce 
n’était qu’a l’instant, plus d’une année aprés son enterrement, 4 cause 
de cet anachronisme qui empéche si souvent le calendrier des faits de 
coincider avec celui des sentiments—que je venais d’apprendre qu'elle 
était morte. 

It is only a year later that he “realizes.” It is an example of the 
way in which Proust reverses the conventional order of our 
emotions and substitutes the rhythm of our real feelings for time. 

He writes of Swann’s love for Odette de Crécy: 


. . son amour s’étendait bien au dela des régions du désir physique. 
La personne méme d’Odette n’y tenait plus une grande place. 


The ready-made categories are again brushed aside. We have to 
adjust ourselves to a “love” where there is scarcely room for the 
person of the beloved. 

Yet when we return to Proust in middle life, it is often with a 
sense of disenchantment. We no longer seem to enjoy him as 
much as we did in the past; the vision which once illuminated his 
pages appears to have vanished or grown dim; we are so oppressed 
by the longueurs and complexities of the later volumes that we 
may even cease to be receptive to the poetry of Swann or to a 
trouvaille like this: 


Le temps des lilas approchait de sa fin; quelques-uns effusaient 


encore en hauts lustres mauves les bulles délicates de leurs fleurs, mais 


dans bien des parties du feuillage ot déferlait, il y avait seulement une 
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semaine, leur mousse embaumée, se flétrissait, diminuée et noircie, 
une écume creuse, séche et sans parfum. 


It is even possible to become so oe in the apparently 
endless paragraphs and the interminable subordinate clauses that 
we are blind to the remarkable virtuoso in prose who could write: 


... les phrases, au long col sinueux et démesuré, de Chopin, si 
libres, si flexibles, si tactiles, qui commencent par chercher et essayer 
leur place en dehors et bien loin de la direction de leur départ, bien loin 
du point od on avait pu espérer qu’atteindrait leur attouchement, et 
qui ne se jouent dans cet écart de fantaisie que pour revenir plus déli- 
bérément,—dans un retour plus prémédité, avec plus de précision, 
comme sur un cristal qui résonnerait jusqu’a faire crier,—vous frapper 
au coeur. 


The sentence seems to perform the curve which it describes. It 
reaches its culminating point at the word délibérément, pauses, then 
turns menacingly towards us and, with a ruthlessness punctuated 
by the words prémédité, précision and crier, swoops down upon us 
and buries itself, with a shock, in our “heart.” 

We have to decide whether the reason for our disenchantment 
lies in ourselves or in the work, whether A la Recherche du temps 
perdu is the great novel it was once thought to be or is simply a 
repertoire of astonishing phrases buried in an inert, unreadable 
mass of words. 

Hostile critics have been quick to allege that Proust was the 
product of a dying aristocracy, the laureate of a society which 
vanished at the outbreak of the second World War and that his 
attitude is no longer capable of interesting us, is indeed incom- 
prehensible. The truth seems to me to be less simple than that. 
It is always difficult to judge a contemporary and almost im- 
possible in the case of a writer of the bulk and complexity of 
Proust. Now that he has been dead twenty-five years, however, 
we are in a better position to see his work in perspective. 

Violent changes in taste are usually due to one of two causes. 
They may be the result of the snobbish depreciation from which 
D. H. Lawrence has suffered or they may cs due to the fact that 
the writer was overrated in his lifetime as Virginia Woolf un- 
doubtedly was in hers. - 

There is, however, another alternative. The appearance of a 
really original work of art produces three separate reactions in 
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the public: perplexity, enthusiasm, neglect. The perplexity is 
caused by the difficulty of accustoming ourselves to a new vision; 
enthusiasm is the reward of perseverance; and neglect follows 
when we have absorbed it. It may be that Proust’s vision was as 
original as it once appeared, but that we have become so accus- 
tomed to it that it is now part of our make-up. That, at any rate, 
is the thesis which I propose to defend here. 


II 


When we look up at the sixteen volumes of A la Recherche du 
temps perdu standing in a row on our shelves, their white covers 
worn and tattered or neatly bound in yellow buckram, we find 
ourselves wondering what Proust wrote about, what he was 
trying to do, what sort of a book this is and what is its “message.” 

We know that he brought a “new vision” to the novel, but this 
recognition is only the first step in the exploration of his work. 
There have been plenty of attempts to define his genius, some 
provided by the novelist himself and others by his critics. “The 
Memoirs of Saint-Simon of another epoch.” “A new sensi- 
bility.” “Analysis pushed to the point at which it becomes 
creative.” “An intimate diary.” “The views, the generalizations 
of the most penetrating moralist who has ever existed in any 
literature.” “The book is written in the form of a novel, but it 
belongs rather to the category of memoirs.” “Situated half-way 
between the novel and memoirs, the population of Proust’s world 
belongs to both.” 

It is a tribute to the richness and variety of Proust’s work that 
all these definitions contain a measure of truth and that, with the 
possible exception of the last two, they do not exclude one 
another. Yet it must be confessed that when we first approach it, 
the novel presents the appearance of considerable confusion. It 
opens with the narrator’s memories of his childhood at Combray, 
switches towards the close of the first volume to a long account of 
Swann’s love affair with Odette de Crécy which took place before 
the narrator was born; returns in volume three to his childhood 
memories and his first love affair with Swann’s daughter, and de- 
scribes a seaside holiday at Balbec where he meets Albertine 


1 The authors of these comments are Proust, Middleton Murry, Conrad, 
Pierre Abraham, Mauriac, Albert Feuillerat, Pierre Abraham. 
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Simmonet and the jeunes filles en fleurs. Two volumes are devoted 
to the Guermantes family and Marcel’s childish infatuation for 
the Duchess.1 The next three are divided between the exploits of 
Baron de Charlus and Marcel’s love affair with Albertine. Four 
more are occupied with his jealousy and her death. Le Temps 
retrouvé deals with the changes that have taken place in society 
since the war and with Proust’s theory of art. All through the 
sixteen volumes there are elaborate accounts of dinner parties, 
receptions and the social life of the “worldlings.” 

The principal difficulty is to discover the connection between 
the brilliant social life and the private love affairs of the individual 
characters which are described with an even greater wealth of 
detail. 

Proust’s critics have been very conscious of the difficulty. It 
was fashionable at one time—particularly among critics writing 
before publication of the novel was complete—to pretend that it 
was formless, was as loosely constructed as Saint-Simon’s Memoirs 
and its content determined by the evolution of the society in 
which it was written. When le Temps retrouvé appeared, opinion 
swung to the other extreme and we were pes admire the 
extraordinary artistry of the book’s construction. 

A further change of opinion occurred in 1934 when M. Albert 
Feuillerat published a book called Comment Marcel Proust a composé 
son roman. When he first planned his novel, Proust intended it to 
be complete in two volumes of seven hundred and fifty pages each, 
but the work swelled to such proportions that it actually contains 
over four thousand pages and would almost certainly have been 
much longer had Proust lived. It is well known that he practically 
re-wrote large parts of it in proof. M. Feuillerat succeeded in 
examining the proofs of the early volumes and compared them 
with the published text. He demonstrated that Proust’s revisions, 
which sometimes involved substantial alterations in the personality 
of his characters and all sorts of other inconsistencies, completely 
disrupted the classic proportions of the original plan and destroyed 
the unity of tone and atmosphere which is one of the most 
remarkable and attractive qualities of Swann. There was also 
a pronounced change of style. M. Feuillerat, indeed, speaks of 
two distinct styles. There is the poetic, evocative style of Swann 
and the intellectual, analytical style of the later volumes in which, 

1 In future I shall refer to the narrator as “‘Marcel.” 
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significantly, phrases like Je seutis are —— by Je compris. In 
these volumes, direct experiénce is overlaid or interlarded with 
the wisdom and reflections of a lifetime, is interspersed with 
treatises and maxims on life, love and art which are worthy of the 
greatest moralists. This gives - an extraordinary richness, but 
it also confuses the reader. For he is never sure whether Marcel is 
a boy or a man, and a good many incidents which clearly belong 
to childhood are accompanied by reflections which could only 
have been made by a grown man with a wealth of worldly 
experience behind him. 

When he came to draw up his balance sheet, M. Feuillerat 
decided that though there had undoubtedly been considerable 
loss, it was outweighed by the gain. It was these changes, however, 
which made him conclude that the finished work should be 
described as memoirs rather than as a novel. 

The book is certainly an outstanding contribution to the study 
of Proust, but it seems to me that M. Feuillerat goes further than 
is warranted by the facts. Proust was not a writer who produced 
“social criticism,” a sociological treatise or memoirs in the form 
of a novel; he succeeded, as practically no other novelist has 
done, in combining the aot as well as the findings of the 
novelist and the memoir-writer. His characters do, as Abraham 
suggested, belong to the world of both and this makes him 


unique among twentieth-century novelists. 


Although we must concede that the later volumes do not 
possess the formal beauty of Swann or its strange, haunting poetry, 
this should not prevent us from doing justice to the skilful con- 
struction of the first two volumes. For they are as carefully and 
elaborately constructed as Joyce’s Ulysses. “It is so complex,” said 
Proust himself, “that its meaning will not be revealed until all 
the themes have begun to combine.” The word “theme” is an 
important one. The construction of the book is largely musical, 
and Mr. Edmund Wilson has well described the famous first 
sentence— ‘Longtemps, je me suis couché de bonne heure”—as 
“the opening chord in a vast symphony.” In the first three pages, 
Proust refers to nearly all the principal “themes” of the book: 
childhood, memory, time, love, music, art, sleep, society, the 
historic France. In these first two volumes each of the principal 
themes is picked up again, isolated, examined, dropped, then 
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taken up again in the later volumes and “combined.” The de- 
scriptions of the magic lantern and the Japanese flowers at the 
beginning of Swann look at first like random childhood memories, 
but they are deliberately introduced as the first allusions to art. 
They prepare the way for the famous incident of the madeleine 
which marks the end of the “Overture” and the beginning of the 
symphony proper. In the volumes which follow it is frequently 
referred to and compared with similar experiences; in le Temps 
retrouvé the nature of the experience is finally and fully analysed. 
It is in Swann, too, that we first hear the petite phrase of Vinteuil’s 
sonata which becomes the air national first of Swann’s love for 
Odette, then of Marcel’s for Albertine. 

Un Amour de Swann, which has sometimes appeared to be an 
admirable short novel which has little more to do with the rest 
of the book than the short stories which Dickens used to put 
into his novels, begins thirty pages before the end of volume one. 
Unless we read it attentively, we may overlook the parallel 
between this affair and the coming one between Marcel and 
Albertine to which the novelist draws attention. One critic has 
declared that Swann is Proust’s Jewish and Marcel his Catholic 
side, but I suspect that the connection is deeper than that. The 
story of Swann’s liaison is used partly to cover the period pre- 
ceding Marcel’s birth and partly to facilitate Proust’s peculiar 
angle of vision. For the movement of the book is a spiral one or, 
as someone has suggested, it resembles a pyramid. Swann is really 
the base of the pyramid. Proust tells, from an objective point of 
view, the story of the cultured man of the world in society and 
shows how he allows a love affair with a courtesan to cut him 
off from his own circle. In the account of his own relations with 
Albertine, he re-tells the story from a subjective point of view, 
or rather re-tells it from inside at much greater length and with 
much greater wealth of detail. The focus shifts from society 
to the effect of love on the individual. The feeling that we are 
approaching the top of the spiral from inside explains the peculiar 
sense of oppressiveness, of life unfolding and feelings evolving 
with greater and greater intensity in a smaller and smaller physical 
space. 

It is one of the inherent difficulties of Proust’s conception of 
time that all the events in his book seem to take place on the 
same plane and that we have practically no sense of succession. 
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When we reach le Temps retrouvé, we realize with a shock that 
all the characters have suddenly changed, have become old, 
battered and semi-idiotic. Yet the book is a study of French 
society from 1880 to 1919 or, as Crémieux put it, it is an essay 
on the transformation of that society. The word “transforma- 
tion” is important. The society which Proust describes is in no 
sense static; it is in a perpetual state of evolution, and his greatness 
does not consist least in the way in which he shows the connection 
between the changes in manners, sensibility and human relation- 
ships. Elstir, whose art is analysed in a masterly passage, stands for 
Impressionism or the “new painting,” Vinteuil for the “new 
music.” Berma, the celebrated actress, and Bergotte do not stand 
merely for the “old” and the “new” literature, but for the con- 
tinuity between them. Proust is at pains to underline this con- 
tinuity by making Berma play Phédre and Bergotte write a book 
on Racine and by the innumerable references in the novel to the 
French classics, particularly to Mme de Sévigné, Saint-Simon, 
Racine and the great nineteenth-century authors, who are seen 
to be a living force. 

The same is true in less exalted spheres. “He introduces into his 
work all the novelties of the period,” said Crémieux: “modern 
military theories, the telephone, the motor car . . . with the result 
that it assumes the appearance of a summa of French life.” 

These are what may be called the grandes lignes of Proust’s work, 
and we need to keep them constantly in mind in reading him. 

We are inclined to think of him exclusively as the historian of 
the aristocracy and the upper classes. The society of A la Recherche 
du temps perdu certainly seems strange and remote from our own 
preoccupations. There is not a sentence in the book to suggest that 
economic problems even exist or that, with the exception of an 
ageing courtesan, anyone could possibly have ennuis d’argent. In 
an age of multiple stores, we feel inclined to rub our eyes when 
we read of Swann’s birthday present of fruit to the Princesse de 
Parme. He was not, we are told, very experienced in choosing 
fruit and asked a cousin of his mother’s to do it for him. She 
explains with pride that she did not buy all the fruit from the 
same shop, but from different shops each specializing in a par- 
ticular fruit—the grapes from Crapote, the strawberries from 
Jauret and the pears from Chevet. 

It is these things which gave rise to the legend that Proust was 
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a snob who only knew one section of society. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. He had good reasons for concentrating 
on the Faubourg Saint-Germain: 


Whether we like it or not, [wrote Ramon Fernandez], as soon 
as a society is formed in France, whatever the rank and ideas of its 
members, it reproduces the characteristics in a more or less modified 
form and more or less caricatured of the society of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain which it sometimes claims like the members of the 
petit clan to despise. . . . In order to acquire a social sense . . . it is 
therefore opportune to frequent the milieu which provides the key 
and the syntax of fashionable social life. . . . The frequentation of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain enables us to reconstruct in their true 
perspective and their hierarchy all the French salons including Jupien’s 
shop and the concierge’s flat. 


Proust does, indeed, see French society as a hierarchy with the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain at the top imposing its pattern on society 
as a whole. The salons themselves form a hierarchy within this 
hierarchy which begins with Mme Verdurin, the symbol of the 
vulgar aggressive middle class which emerged from the industrial 
revolution, goes on to Mme de Saint-Euverte, then the Duchesse 
de Guermantes and reaches the pinnacle with the Princesse de 
Guermantes. It is not difficult to see that Proust’s picture is by no 
means a favourable one. This is how he describes the Duc de 
Guermantes: 


. . . dans les maniéres de M. de Guermantes, homme attendrissant 
de gentillesse et révoltant de dureté, esclave des plus petites obligations 
et délié des pactes les plus sacrés, je retrouvais encore intacte aprés plus 
de deux siécles écoulés cette déviation particuliére 4 la vie de cour 
sous Louis XIV et qui transporte les scrupules de conscience du domaine 
des affections et de la moralité aux questions de pure forme. 


It is a criticism not simply of an individual or even a period, 
but of the representative of an ancient line whose weaknesses are 
at least as old as its fame. In this world Marcel’s grandmother and 
his mother are certainly intended to represent genuine human 
values—the values of decency, kindness and uprightness—in con- 
trast to the “socialites”; and there is no mistaking the writer’s 
intention when the woman who keeps the public lavatory in the 
Luxembourg Gardens speaks to the grandmother of “my salon,” 
or again when the Duke and Duchess give the dying Swann his 
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congé because the Duke suddenly discovers that his wife is wearing 
the wrong coloured shoes which she must change at once or they 
will be late for somebody’s soirée. 

The working classes and the peasantry are not studied with the 
same minute care as the aristocracy, but they are undeniably there 
and they play an important part in the construction of the novel. 
Francoise, the old servant, stands as surely as Moliére’s servants 
for the robust common sense of the peasants, and she fits into the 
background of the feudal France which is constantly evoked. 
There are moments when she is expressing her disapproval of 
Albertine at which she reminds us of the confidents of the classical 
tragedians who warn their masters and mistresses against some 
hazardous undertaking. This does not mean that Proust merely 
provides glimpses of the different strata of society. One writer has 
used the expression “human flora” to describe his approach and 
the society which he portrays is seen as a living organism. The 
close relations between the different strata are suggested by his 
fondness for metaphors drawn from natural science, geology, and 
above all from botany which give the impression of human soli- 
darity, of an immensely oa network of social relationships. 
This impression is heightened by Proust’s flair—it was helped by 
his prodigious memory and his histrionic gifts—for the peculiari- 
ties of speech which belong not merely to the different classes, but 
to people in the different sub-divisions of those classes. 


It is time now to examine some concrete examples of Proust’s 
method. We know that Riviére regarded him as the heir of the 
classical tradition, and Mr. Edmund Wilson as the first important 
novelist to apply the principles of Symbolism in fiction. The 
account of Swann’s visit to Mme de Saint-Euverte’s is an illus- 
tration not merely of the way in which he blends Classicism and 
Symbolism, but of the way in which the methods of the classical 
dramatist are adapted to criticize contemporary society. Proust 
reveals himself as a master of social comedy and the emphasis 
on word and gesture is used to balance his subjectivism. Swann 
arrives somewhat late for the party: 


... pour la premiére fois il remarqua, réveillée par l’arrivée 
inopinée d’un invité aussi tardif, la meute éparse, magnifique et 
désceuvrée de grands valets de pied qui dormaient ¢a et 14 sur des 
banquettes et des coffres et qui, soulevant leurs nobles profils aigus 
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we lévriers, se dressérent et, rassemblés, formérent le cercle autour de 
ui. 

The writing is deliberately stylized. The tone recalls the 
“heroic comedies” of the seventeenth century with its ironic con- 
trast between “la meute éparse, magnifique et désceuvrée” and 
“Jeurs nobles profils aigus de lévriers.”” For Proust works at two 
contrasted levels. We are conscious at once of the surface décor, 
the magnifique, désceuvrée and nobles, and the animals underneath. 
The impression we have is like that of a circus, but a circus with 
“human” animals. Nor should we miss the significance of the 
“greyhounds” crowding in on the belated guest and forming a 
slightly oppressive circle round him as though he were a van- 
quished “prey”’; it is intended to bring out the peculiar atmosphere 
of the salons which is at once perceptible to Swann. The allusion 
is continued in the brilliantly comic passage which follows: 


L’un d’eux, d’aspect particuligrement féroce et assez semblable 4 
l’exécuteur dans certains tableaux de la Renaissance qui figurent des 
wm. s’avanga vers lui d’un air implacable pour lui prendre ses 
affaires. Mais la dureté de son regard d’acier était compensée par la 
douceur de ses gants de fil, si bien qu’en approchant de Swann il 
semblait témoigner du mépris pour sa personne et des égards pour 
son chapeau. 


The comic greyhounds lead naturally to the comic execu- 
tioner. It is characteristic of Swann’s mode of thought that he 
always sees life in terms of art, and it is, perhaps, the secret cause 
of his ineffectualness. There is an undercurrent of disillusionment 
here which looks forward to the moment when, mounting the 
elaborate staircase, Swann will tell himself that he is entering a 
world from which Odette is excluded. The footman is an 
“executioner” because he is felt to be the person who divides 
Swann from Odette. The masterly final sentence stresses the im- 
portance which the world he is entering attaches to externals and 
its disregard for the serious, human Sodliegp which are the source 
of Swann’s distress. 

A quelques pas, un grand gaillard en livrée révait, immobile 
sculptural, inutile, comme ce guerrier purement décoratif qu’on voit 
dans les tableaux les plus tumultueux de Mantegna, songer, appuyé 
= son bouclier, tandis qu’on se précipite et qu’on s’égorge autour de 
ui. 


4 
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As Swann begins to mount the staircase which leads up to the 
rooms where the reception is being held, the prose takes on a 
ceremonial, ritual tone. The words immobile, sculptural, inutile stress 
once again the uselessness and the artificiality of social life which 
is contrasted with the “tumultuous” life of the emotions. For 
everything depends on weight and size: 


D’autres encore, colossaux aussi, se tenaient sur les degrés d’un 
escalier monumental que leur présence décorative et leur immobilité 
marmoréenne auraient pu faire nommer comme celui du Palais Ducal: 
“T’Escalier des Géants” et dans lequel Swann s’engagea avec la tristesse 
de penser qu’Odette ne l’avait jamais gravi. 


The point is driven home when we learn, a page or two later, 
that the expensive, liveried servants do not form part of the 
hostess’s normal establishment, but are simply engaged for the 
evening in the hope that her reception will make the right im- 
pression on the condescending aristocrats who look in for a few 
moments. 

Swann thinks longingly of another staircase and another world 
which are less splendid but more real than this: 


Ah! avec quelle joie au contraire il efit grimpé les étages noirs, mal 
odorants et casse-cou de la petite couturiére retirée, dans le “‘cinquiéme”’ 
de laquelle il aurait été si heureux de payer plus cher qu’une avant- 
scéne 4 l’Opéra le droit de passer la soirée quand Odette y venait. .. . 


The extreme virtuosity of the writing is admirably maintained: 


Parvenu en haut de I’escalier . ... Swann passa devant un bureau 
ot: des valets, assis comme des notaires devant de grands registres, se 
levérent et inscrivirent son nom. . . . 

Il ne restait plus 4 Swann qu’ pénétrer dans la salle du concert dont 
un huissier chargé de pork 2 ouvrit les portes, en s’inclinant, comme 


il lui aurait remis les clefs d’une ville. 


The point of the story is still to come. The elaborate ceremonial 
is finished at last. The doors open and this is what Swann sees: 


Swann retrouva rapidement le sentiment de la laideur masculine, 
quand . . . . au spectacle des domestiques, succéda celui des invités. 


The “ugliness” of the guests is a symbol of moral corruption. 
and the ceremonial which leads up to the discovery is aimed at 


displaying their worthless, frivolous lives. 
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Proust makes brilliant use of the impressionist method when he 
goes on to describe the different monocles worn by the men: 


. . . le monocle du général, resté entre ses paupiéres comme un 
éclat d’obus dans sa figure vulgaire, balafrée et triomphale, au milieu 
du front qu'il éborgnait comme I’ceil unique du cyclope, apparut 4 
Swann comme une blessure monstrueuse qu'il pouvait étre glorieux 
d’avoir regue, mais qu'il était indécent d’exhiber . . . 


The allusion to the Cyclops suggests that all these people are 
“one-eyed.” Then the novelist turns on the romancier mondain: 


qui venait d’installer au coin de son ceil un monocle, son seul organe 
d’investigation psychologique et d’impitoyable analyse. . . . 

Le monocle du marquis de Forestelle était minuscule, n’avait aucune 
bordure et obligeant 4 une crispation incessante et douloureuse 1’ceil 
ow il s’incrustait comme un cartilage superflu dont la présence est 
inexplicable et la matiére recherchée. . . . 

M. de Palancy qui avec sa grosse téte de carpe aux yeux ronds, se 
déplacait lentement au milieu des fétes, en desserrant d’instant en 
instant ses mandibules comme pour chercher son orientation, avait 
l’air de transporter seulement avec lui un fragment accidentel, et 
peut-étre purement symbolique de son aquarium. . . . 


The description of M. de Palancy is a reference back to the 
“greyhounds,” but the comparison is all in favour of the servants 
with their nobles profils aigus. It is not simply that his monocle 
reminds us of an aquarium; the whole building is suddenly seen 
as an aquarium in which hideous fish circle round and round, 
hopelessly shut off from la vraie vie. For in this scene Proust 
accomplishes two things. He makes us feel that through his 
liaison with Odette, Swann’s old milieu has become strange and 
foreign to him; but we also see that its strangeness and un- 
pleasantness, which Swann perceives for the first time, are real. 

From this we must turn to a remarkable passage in le Temps 


retrouve: 


Ainsi, dans le faubourg Saint-Germain, ces positions en apparence 
imprenables du duc et de la duchesse de Guermantes, du baron de 
Charlus avaient perdu leur inviolabilité, comme toutes choses changent 
en ce monde, par I’action d’un principe intérieur auquel on n’avait 
pas pensé, chez M. de Charlus l’amour de Charlie qui l’avait rendu 
esclave des Verdurin, puis le ramollissement, chez Mme de Guermantes, 
un gofit de nouveauté et d’art, chez M. de Guermantes un amour 


A 
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exclusif comme il en avait déja eu de pareils dans sa vie que la faiblesse 
de l’age rendait plus tyrannique. . . . 


In the account of Swann’s visit to Mme de Saint-Euverte’s 
Proust uses the method of the novelist to expose the corruption of 
high society; in the passage from le Temps retrouvé he is de- 
liberately using the method of the memoir-writer to sum up the 
decline and fall of the exclusive world of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. 

The last passage is a lucid statement of Proust’s aims as a social 
critic. He records the disintegration of the old aristocracy, the 
invasion of the Faubourg Saint-Germain by the bourgeoisie and 
the beginning of the general levelling down between all classes 
which followed the first world war. His novel is, indeed, the 
account of an immense déclassement which is the result—this is the 
important point—of “the action of an interior principle” and 
which has some unusual features. 

The world to which we are introduced at the beginning of the 


novel is as rigidly organized as the world of the ancien régime: 


The bourgeois [writes Proust in the first chapter of Swann] 
considered society as though it were composed of closed castes where 
everyone, as soon as he was born, found himself assigned to the same 
rank as that occupied by his parents. 


Any attempt to move out of one’s sphere, whether upwards or 
downwards, was regarded with the utmost disapproval. The 
different castes are isolated from one another, and know nothing 
of one another’s lives. Marcel’s parents have no idea that Swann, 
whom they patronize, is an intimate friend of the Prince of Wales, 
and when something of the truth leaks out, they regard his social 
activities with a mixture of incredulity and disapproval. The 
contrast between “Swann’s way” (the “Méséglise way”) and the 
“Guermantes way” is intentional; they stand for two different 
social spheres which are normally shut off from one another and 
which lie in “opposite directions”’: 


For there were, in the environs of Combray, two “ways” which 
we used to take for our walks, and so diametrically opposed that we 
would actually leave the house by a different door, according to the 
way we had x Snap the way towards Méséglise-la-Vineuse, which we 
called also “Swann’s way,” eu to get there, orie had to pass along 
the boundary of M. Swann’s estate, and the “Guermantes way.” Of 
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Méséglise-la-Vineuse, to tell the truth, I never knew anything more 
than the way there, and the strange people who would come over on 
Sundays to take the air in Combray. . . . As for Guermantes, I was 
to know it well enough one day, but that day had still to come; and, 
during the whole of my boyhood, if Méséglise was to me something 
as inaccessible as the horizon, which remained hidden from sight, 
however far one went, by the folds of a country which no longer bore 
the least resemblance to the country round Combray; Guermantes, 
on the other hand, meant no more than the ultimate goal, ideal rather 
than real, of the “Guermantes way,” a sort of abstract geographical 
term like the North Pole or the Equator. And so to “take the Guer- 
mantes way” in order to get to Méséglise, or vice versa, would have 
seemed to me as manned a proceeding as to turn to the east in order 
to reach the west. . . . 

But, above all, I set between them, far more distinctly than the 
mere distance in miles and yards and inches which separated one from 
the other, the distance that there was between the two parts of my 
brain in which I used to think of them, one of those distances of the 
mind which time serves only to lengthen, which separate things 
irremediably from one another, keeping them for ever upon separate 
planes. And this distinction was rendered still more ie because 
the habit we had of never going both ways on the same day, or in 
the course of the same walk, but the “Méséglise way”’ one time and 
the “Guermantes way” another, shut them up, so to speak, far apart 
and unaware of each other’s existence, in the sealed vessels—between 
which there could be no communication—of separate afternoons. 

When we had decided to go the “Méséglise way” we would start 
(without undue haste, and even if the sky were p Mw over, since 
the walk was not very long, and did not take us too far from home), 
as though we were not going anywhere in particular, by the front 
door of my aunt’s house, which opened on to the Rue du Saint- 
Esprit. . . . 

If the “Méséglise way” was so easy, it was a very different matter 
when we took the “Guermantes way,” for that meant a long walk, 
and we must make sure, first, of the weather. 


“Swann’s way’ is easy because people are moving in their own 
social sphere; the difficulty and distance of “Guermantes way” 
look forward to the “impregnable positions” which fall in the last 
volume. Social distances are expressed in terms of spatial distances, 
but they are also seen to involve “mental” distances “which 
separate things irremediably from one another” and lives which 
are so different that they might be enclosed in “sealed vessels.” 
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It is true that, as Crémieux suggests, these distances are finally 
overcome and the book closes with the fusion of the Guermantes 
and Verdurin worlds, but Proust’s interpretation is a subtle one. 
He is not interested merely in one form of déclassement which 
belongs to a particular epoch, but in something much older and 
much more complex. For society is not divided simply into the 
aristocracy, the bourgeoisie and the peuple. Within the main social 
classes we detect a tendency to form other groups. We read of 
the Verdurins’ petit noyau, petit clan, petit groupe, as we read of 
the bande of the jeunes filles en fleurs. These groups are the reverse 
of the natural groups like the family—we are told of Mme Ver- 
durin that “elle haissait les familles (ce dissolvant du petit noyau) 
—and they have their “orthodoxy” and their “faithful.” In order 
to belong to the Verdurins, “one thing was sufficient, but it was 
necessary: a tacit assent to a credo... the Verdurins felt . . . that 
this spirit of enquiry and the demon of frivolity might through 
contagion prove fatal to the orthodoxy of the little church. . . .” 

The Verdurins’ orthodoxy rests on snobbery, but there is a 
much more potent factor at work in the other groups. The over- 
mastering interest which transcends the ordinary class-distinctions 
and which is responsible for the formation of the “band” of jeunes 
filles is the enn pono whether in its normal or its abnormal 
form. We can say, therefore, that one of the principal themes of 
Proust’s novel is not merely a déclassement, but a déclassement in 
which this factor is either the agent of destruction or the means of 
social advancement. 

Nearly all the main characters have a foot in more than one 
world, but Swann’s position is unusual. For Swann, the con- 
noisseur and the friend of the Prince of Wales, does not owe his 
position to birth or directly to the fortune amassed by his father 
on the Stock Exchange. He is the patrician, the intellectual 
aristocrat who is admitted to the highest circles on account of his 
intellectual gifts. It is in this respect that his position most closely 
resembles Marcel’s, but his race seems to count for something in 
his ascension. The exclusive caste, which assumes the proportions 
of an obsession in the book, is characteristic of the Jews, but their 
rootlessness is a no less pronounced characteristic. Swann mixes 
with the highest society because he is not attached to the com- 
mercial middle class into which he was born by any of the normal 
social ties, but it is precisely his rootlessness which tempts him to 
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make the return journey, to separate himself from his aristocratic 
friends for the sake of his taste in women. He shares with Proust 
himself a tendency—it is another and a very unpleasant racial 
characteristic—to regard women as a “commodity” which has its 
price: 

. . . these were, as often as not, women whose beauty was of a 
distinctly “common” type, for the physical qualities which attracted 
him instinctively, and without reason, were the direct opposite of 
those that he admired in the women painted or sculptured by his 
favourite masters. Depth of character, or a melancholy expression on 
a woman’s face would freeze his senses, which would, however, 
immediately melt at the sight of healthy, abundant, rosy human flesh. 


When he stops going to the house of a society friend, she only 
discovers by accident that she has been “dropped” when she 
comes across a letter of farewell to her cook who was the reigning 
mistress, and in the end he completes his social ruin by marrying 
Odette. 

His daughter, Gilberte, outstrips the triumphs of her father, 
marries Robert de Saint-Loup and becomes a Guermantes by 
marriage. Saint-Loup’s career opens with a curious infatuation 
for a lower-class woman named Rachel. After his marriage, he 
shares the tastes of his aristocratic uncle, Baron de Charlus, and 
the story of Rachel is repeated in a different sphere, involving still 
another form of déclassement. 

One of the funniest scenes in the book is the account of an 
evening at Mme Verdurin’s when Charlus agrees to bring some 
of his aristocratic friends. He usurps the functions of his hostess 
and receives the guests himself. They behave with an insolence 
which is characteristic of their ancient line and, pointing a finger 
at the wretched lady of the house, ask: “Who's that? Is that 
woman Mme Verdurin?” These social triumphs are not confined 
to the middle classes as we discover when the lift-boy at Balbec’s 
tells Marcel of the prowess of his brother and sister. But the 
greatest déclassement of all is reserved for the last volume, where 
we learn, with a shocked surprise, that Mme Verdurin has 
become by her third marriage—the Princesse de Guermantes! 
The last, the most “impregnable” position of all in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain has fallen. 


We have observed the tendency in Proust’s work of society to 
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sub-divide into a vast number of sects, groups, cells, clans and 
bands and we have also seen that in many cases the common 
interest which binds thein together is sexual, as it certainly is with 
the jeunes filles en fleurs. One of the most curious achievements 
of the book is the anatomy of homosexuality. 

It is only very recently that the story of Proust’s personal 
peculiarities has been moe | public. I do not propose to discuss 
them in detail here, but it must be emphasized that the matter is 
of central importance for an understanding of his work. What I 
do wish to do is to indicate very briefly their bearing on Proust’s 
conception of society. 

In the later volumes he speaks constantly of “prisons,” 
“prisoners,” “captives” and “‘cages.” He devotes many pages to 
an account of Albertine’s enforced detention and the disreputable 
diplomat, M. de Vaugoubert, is compared to une béte en cage. The 
words are of great significance, but their significance is only 
apparent when they are considered in relation to the little 
“groups,” “clans,” and “bands.” For these sects are at once cells 
and secret societies—Proust sometimes uses the term “free- 
masonry’ —which are founded on mutual interest and “prisons” 
because they cut the “faithful” off from intercourse with the rest 
of the world. Mme Verdurin is at pains to keep her faithful away 
from people of a higher social standing, ss she jealousl 
describes as the ennuyeux. For Vaugoubert diplomacy is a “prison” 
because it interferes with his interests and prevents him from 
indulging his vices. | 

When we come to the end of the novel, we find that though 
Proust’s characters still cling to “class” and “family,” these 
things have lost much of their importance and been replaced by 
the “groups,” “cells” and “bands” which did so much to under- 
mine them. Albertine’s imprisonment is a curious and sinister 
myth of a crumbling society trying desperately to convince itself 
of its own normality, to arrest its drift towards perversion and 
collapse. And no doubt the final glimpse of Charlus who has 
fallen into a state of idiocy—he is ironically compared to King 
Lear—demonstrates, and is intended to demonstrate, the decline 
and fall of the aristocracy through a vice which is sometimes said 
to belong peculiarly to periods of decadence. But we are forced 
to admit that Proust’s criticism is largely neutralized by his own 

1 Maurice Sachs, le Sabbat, Paris, 1946, pp. 275-289. 
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complicity and by the absence of “moral values” with which 
he is often reproached. When we compare this part of his novel 
with the end of Baudelaire’s Femmes damnées, where the moral 
attitude is completely fused in the poetic image, we realize why 
Baudelaire’s poetry has in this respect a maturity, a finality, for 
which we shall look in vain in Proust’s novel. 

We observe the same deficiencies in his view of society as a 
whole. He is a social critic in the sense that he records the dis- 
integration of the aristocratic élite and its absorption by the bour- 
geoisie. He himself attributed it to “the action of an interior 
principle,” but the truth is that the aristocracy succumbed to the 
absence of any constructive principle, to a moral inertia which 
assumed the forms of perversion, frivolity, snobbery and unin- 
telligence. M. Feuillerat comments on Proust’s growitig rancour 
towards the aristocracy, but he does not explore its causes. They 
are not difficult to discover and they are very important. Com- 
pared with the urbanity of Stendhal or the extreme moral recti- 
tude of Constant, Proust’s attitude is no more than a lamentable 
exhibition of petty spite. He hated the aristocracy because he 
thought that they had let the side down and the Verdurins in. 
His acrimony was probably intensified at the thought that his 
health condemned him to spend his days in the cork-lined prison, 
missing what fun was still to be had. Nor are his positive standards 
impressive. It is true that the grandmother, the mother and, to a 
certain extent, Francoise, stand for decency, but they do so at an 
elementary level. They represent the human qualities which are 
an indispensable minimum in any reasonable society. Although 
Proust spoke contemptuously of the “néant de la vie de salon” 
and of society as “un spectacle sans cause” which was there to 
entertain the artist, there is no reason to suppose that he had any 
higher ideal or that he would not have been perfectly at home in 
the “social aquarium.” 


(To be concluded) 
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made me a Catholic, I had the notion that there was no 
value in this kind of confession by persons untrained in 
theology or philosophy, as their ways to the Church appeared to 
have an illogical (or superlogical) character, and their accounts of 
them (however lively their interest simply as reminiscence) to be 
therefore of too exclusively personal a character to admit of their 
being of any practical use for those disposed to take the same 
journey, or else actually upon the road. For whereas Newman’s 
Apologia, for instance, is a closely-reasoned appeal to all Christians ti 
and, more specifically, to all Anglicans, to enter the One Fold of iy 
the Redeemer, an account, say, by an aboriginal who happened ; 
to owe his conversion to a Catholic instead of a Protestant of 
missionary (though it might well possess the charm of a primitive 
painting or a child’s) would possess no objective significance. 

On reflection, however, I became doubtful of this opinion and 
inclined rather to its opposite. For although there are conversions 
which appear to be the effects of circumstance, most commonly, 
perhaps, among those who become Catholics in order to marry, 
there must be mirrored, I came to think, in every deeply-exper- a: 
ienced conversion, some gleam at least, however flickering, of 
universal truth. For what, in fact, is conversion but an act con- 
sequent on an overwhelming apprehension of some aspect of this 
truth? Therefore it seems to me now that the record of no ‘ 
conversion can be utterly without value. This conclusion does F 
not, of course, diminish the gulf between the Apologia or the 4 


Um I was invited to write of the circumstances which 
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Confessions of St. Augustine, and the aboriginal’s record of the 
path followed by his stumbling footsteps. In speaking of the path 
followed by my own I am oa aware how faint is the light shed 
upon the vast edifice of truth by the light of the candle that I shall 
now hold up. 

Until I was fourteen or fifteen years old, thoughts about God, 
which before then passed but fleetingly and seldom through my 
mind began to find there a securer lodgement. I do, however, 
recollect, many years before that, the occasion when I first 
consciously heard His Name. One morning when I was quite 
small, aged five or six perhaps, my father summoned me to the 
drawing-room and left me alone with a man dressed in black, 
who seemed to me to be very old. Presently he took me upon 
his knee (I can still feel its boniness and my discomfort at being 
perched upon a precarious and unfamiliar place) and spoke to me, 
very gently and simply, of God, of His creation of the world and 
His love for it, and of the infinity of His love and His wisdom. 
The being whose existence was then revealed to me appeared too 
singular and vast and remote to engage even a particle of my 
understanding, but I was moved to a vague awe and wonder. The 
man in black was the Reverend Henry Woods, Master of the 
Temple Church and a close friend of my parents, whom they had 
asked to give me this instruction, which they themselves might 
have found difficulty in imparting, seeing that neither held any- 
thing approaching religious convictions of a kind expressible in 
dogmatic terms, which was in part due to their both happening 
to be children of parents differing in religion. 

The sense of awe and wonder implanted in me by Dr. Woods 
was sensibly strengthened during our summer visits to Normandy. 
My sisters and I made friends with several of the children of the 
local fishermen and farmers and sometimes accompanied them to 
Mass at the church at Vattetot: here, when the bells were rung and 
we knelt down, I apprehended that what was taking place had to 
do with the ineffable Father of the world. These, however, were 
but impressions passively received, and it was not, as I say, until I 
was fourteen or fifteen years old that I was occupied, in any posi- 
tive sense, with reflections upon the nature of God. The occasions 
and later on the strong stimulant of such reflections were the 
weekly sermons I heard at school. At Bedales, the sermons were 


not preached by clergymen but by members of the school staff 
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in rotation at the undenominational service held every Sunday 
evening in Hall. 

The tolerance, the goodwill, the accessibility to new ideas and 
the sense of social responsibility which the speakers for the most 
part displayed made at first a most favourable impression upon 
me, which before long, however, gave way before a contrary one, 
namely, that the speakers were persistently evading a funda- 
mental question. The name of God was of frequent occurrence in 
their discourses, and there was a tacit assumption that His exist- 
ence was of cardinal importance in the universal scheme of things. 
Yet time after time when the speakers’ arguments called, however 
imperatively, for some reference to God’s nature, even the loosest 


definitions were avoided. I would have listened with sympathetic — 


interest to a professed atheist explaining why he believed there 
was no God, or to an agnostic frankly contending that it was not 
possible for human beings to know anything about the mysterious 
powers which controlled the universe. As it was I apostrophized 
them, silently and resentfully, as I listened: “If you don’t believe 
that God exists, or if you know nothing about his nature, why 
refer at all to a Being whose very existence seems to make non- 
sense of a purely rational explanation of things, based upon the 
most exact knowledge available to us, namely the findings of 
science? Conversely, if anything precise is known about a Being 
who, if he does exist, is the creator and ruler of the universe, is not 
such knowledge of incalculable importance? But evasion of the 
issue can only obscure both reason and faith.” 

Repeated mention by the preachers of a God lacking per- 
sonality, mere shadowy emanation perhaps of the spirit of man, 
about whom nothing appeared to be known except that his heart 
was very much, so to speak, in the right place, prejudiced me for 
a time in favour of a universe without a God. I used therefore to 
envisage a universe which had come into existence simply by 
chance, or else in response to some undiscoverable laws, and upon 
an infinitesimal fragment of which we human beings found our- 
selves—a slowly cooling fragment miraculously beautiful and 
complex. The human race itself must in a million years, therefore, 
be extinguished by the cold. Our first consideration, it seemed 
to me, should be to experience, to the fullest extent which 
our understanding and our senses allow, the. brief moments of 
our conscious existence, and to face, with the composure 
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recommended by the ancient philosophers, the near prospect of 
our own final dissolution, and, more distantly, that of an ice- 
gripped and silent universe, from which the last vestige of man 
and his works should have disappeared. 

There is something that I still find credible and even attractive 
in such an universe as this, in the inscrutable impersonality of its 
design, in the ultimate self-dependence, the disinterested love of 
experience and knowledge as kind of gravitas which it would 
engender in the choicest spirits among its inhabitants. 

The longer, however, that I pondered this interpretation of the 
world, the more difficulty I had in reconciling the intense pur- 
posefulness of every manifestation of life, even the minutest and 
least active, with an ultimate lack of purpose. I was driven there- 
fore to reflect upon the purposes of living. I had an intuitive sense 
that in the fulfilment of the common ambitions, fame, love and 
wealth—intoxicating though I found the very notion of them— 
there was to be found no entire or enduring satisfaction. Upon 
what this intuition was based I had no notion. If one enjoying 
these blessings should yet remain unsatisfied, what in Heaven's 
name, I asked myself, could he want? While I was fitfully occu- 
pied with the problem of the meaning of life the school curriculum 
once again brought me enlightenment, although hardly in accord- 
ance with the intentions of those who had devised it. There was a 
Scripture class, taken by the Headmaster, Mr J. H. Badley, a spare, 
upright, black-bearded figure who put me in mind of an Old 
Testament prophet. He took us through St. Luke and the Acts, 
verse by verse, and my interest was so roused by his stringent, 
vivid comments that I was led to read in the other Gospels, parti- 
cularly in St. John. My attention became fixed upon one matter 
which, in my earlier and more casual reading, I had overlooked or 
else discounted, namely the frequency and the distinctness with 
which Jesus claimed to be, in a quite special sense, the Son of God 
and a sharer in His Divinity. Here was a positive piece of infor- 
mation about the Being habitually spoken of with such exas- 
perating vagueness in the Sunday evening sermons. I was per- 
suaded, however, by the arguments propounded in Bernard 
Shaw’s Preface to Androcles and the Lion that Jesus’ conviction of 
His Divinity was a delusion. I am grateful to the providence which 
placed in my hands at that particular moment this searching and 


scintillating essay. 


4I 


Because no subject except religion has been mentioned in these 
lines, the impression may have been given that I was religiously 
disposed to an exceptional degree. Such an impression would be 
misleading, for my interest in religion up to this time was casual 
and intermittent, and vitiated by a suspicion that it was an un- 
exciting subject. The Preface to Androcles killed that suspicion with 
a single flashing stroke: before I had read more than a few pages 
I knew that the relation of man to his Creator—supposing there 
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to be a Creator—ought to be man’s ultimate preoccupation. 


Although its immediate effect was to cause me to reject the notion 
of the divinity of Christ, this essay brought His personality before 
me with thrilling vividness. After reading Shaw, Christ was 
never again for me an archaic or a legendary figure, still less the 
Pale Galilean: but a complex, enigmatic, an overwhelming, end- 
lessly surprising personality. I attended the Headmaster’s Scripture 
class with heightened interest. The same term we happened to be 
taking Hamlet and I fell to comparing Shakespeare with the Four 
Evangelists. Shakespeare’s utterance is so god-like that there are 
times when it is difficult to remember that he was a man. The 
Four Evangelists in comparison with Shakespeare were quite 
ordinary men; only one of them may be said to have possessed 
conspicuous literary talent. Yet the supreme creation of a unique 
poetic genius does not compare, in subtlety, in consistency, in 
majesty, even in poetic quality, with the figure which emerges 
from the attempts at biography of an imaginative fisherman with 
a sense of metaphysics, of a cultivated and sympathetic doctor, of 
a publican and a terse and competent reporter. The same trans- 
cendency marks the central figure in al four Gospels, widely 
though the authors of these differ in outlook and in literary 
attainment. Him I therefore began to regard with a new rever- 
ence; and presently with something more than reverence. 
Presently the time came when I was no longer able—Shaw’s 
persuasive arguments notwithstanding—to believe that a Being 
of such transcendent wisdom could be subject to a delusion, or 
that a Being of such transcendent moral force could mislead his 
disciples and, through them, a great part of mankind. Jesus’ claim 
to be God is stated in terms so specific that they must be rejected 
or accepted: they cannot be ignored. 

“And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ—the 
son of the living God, And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
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Blessed art thou Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven” 
(Matthew xvi, 16). 

“Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 
not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father, and how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father?” 
(John xiv, 9). 

“And now, O Father, glorify thou me, with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was” 
(John xvii, 5). 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, I am” 
(John viii, 58). 

I now therefore accepted the Divinity of Christ but I did not 
know what was required of me on this account. It was plain that 
Jesus had ordained the establishment of a Church, yet I myself 
was a member of none. I therefore looked about me in order to 
discover which “branch” of the Christian Church, either his- 
torically or according to the spirit, was the Church of the Apostles. 
I had no inherited loyalties to guide me and no traditions, or 
perhaps too many, for ours is a family strangely various in reli- 
gion. It includes Protestants—we possess a copy of a book written 
by an ancestor from whom I inherit two christian names, and 
entitled, An Aunswere unto certayne assertions, tending to maintaine 
the church of Rome to be the true and Catholique Church, published 
in London “at the three Cranes in the Vinetree” in 1579— 
Catholics, as well as members of the race to which belonged both 
the glory of giving birth to Christ and the responsibility for His 
rejection and death. 

I saw three institutions which seemed to me to have special 
claims to be considered. The first of these was the Society of 
Friends. I had read some history and had formed the impression 
(which further reading has confirmed) that the Quakers were the 
only Christian body to manifest consistently the Christian virtues 
in action, more especially charity and mercy. But it was, I re- 
flected, a small, all but hereditary sect, drawn almost exclusively 
from the most temperate classes among the most law-respecting 
peoples: its members might be said to have been conceived in 
respectability. Up to this time I had sinned—I think I may fairly 
say—but mildly, he I was already aware that mine was a turbulent 
heart, and that sloth and pride and anger and ambition would 
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exercise deadly power over my nature. So I decided that there 
was no place for me in an aristocracy of virtue. 

The second of these institutions was the Church which had 
attempted, in its finest moments, to act as the conscience of the 
British body politic, the Church of England. I well knew of a 
defect in myself which gave me reason to mistrust a national 
Church. I was possessed by a love of my own country which could 
too easily degenerate into unworthy partisanship. My maternal 
ancestors had probably been long settled in some Northumbrian 
farmstead when the Norman fleet appeared off Pevensey, and 
through the centuries, knowing no other, they accepted their 
country as a matter of course. But my paternal ancestors, barely 
a century ago, deliberately chose England for their home, 
loving its laws, its literature, its customs, and, above all, its 
liberties. I who had inherited something of this conscious and this 
dangerous love, was wary of a Church which was largely identical 
with the nation and which might therefore sit in judgment on its 
own cause. Furthermore, in spite of the nobility of the language 
of its liturgy I had so often sat unmoved through Church of 
England services. 

The third institution was the Catholic Church. This, on account 
of its magnitude and continuity I could hardly ignore, yet it pro- 
voked in me still more positive misgivings than the Anglican 
Church or the Society of Friends. Ever since the Reformation it 
seemed to have acted the part not only of the enemy of England, 
but (what would be worse) the enemy of human liberty. I had 
often heard it denounced as mercenary and corrupt and avid of 
power. I began to read such books about it as the school library 
possessed. As I read, two notions began to take hold of my ima- 
gination: namely that it was (whatever its imperfections) identical 
with the Church established by the Apostles; and that it was ani- 
mated by some vital principle which I could not detect as being 
consistently present in other religious bodies, a principle that lent 
a note of urgency to its exhortations, a note of authority to its 
pronouncements and a note of passionate zeal to its servants. I 
speak advisedly of these notions as acting upon my imagination 
rather than upon my reason, for having access only to a very few 


of the relevant historical and theological works, and lacking the 


requisite capacity for research, the notions to which I have referred 
were derived from evidence that was pitiably insufficient. I now 
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have less insubstantial reasons for believing them to be well 
founded, but that does not alter the fact of their being, at the time 
of which I write, wholly unjustifiable by me. By what mental 
processes did I form them? Looking back it seems odd that I 
formed them at all. I spoke to no one about any of these matters, 
and the books to which I had access, without being in any excep- 
tional degree anti-Catholic, were not in the main of a kind to lend 
support to the ideas which took shape in my mind. I find it diffi- 
cult to account for my conclusions without assuming that there 
existed in me an innate impulse towards Catholicism. But this 
remained a blind and unconscious impulse until one day, rum- 
maging among some discarded books in a cellar at home, I picked 
up a volume—how clearly I can see it still!—bound in red paper 
and printed on whitish pulp, of Newman’s Apologia. Casually I 
turned the pages, then suddenly I was aware that I was reading 
words which I had longed to hear, and I lay down on the floor 
and read on, oblivious of the hours. 

It was as though, having followed hitherto an erratic path across 
fields, scrambling through hedges and over walls, I had come 
out upon a broad and frequented pilgrims’ way, upon which I 
had as a companion a tall delicate-looking young Oxford don. 
Of course I was too ignorant to follow precisely the subtle and 
far-ranging arguments set forth in the Apologia, but what held 
and charmed and above all reassured me was the character of 
Newman’s mind, its combination of smiling grace with an un- 
yielding, or rather an almost untempted, integrity. It was a mind 
with which, in spite of the immeasurable disparity between it and 
my own, I was at once upon familiar terms. I understood how it 
was in his day that light-hearted Oxford undergraduates “would 
drop their voices and whisper “There’s Newman,’ as, with head 
thrust forward and gaze fixed as though at some vision seen only 
by himself, with swift noiseless steps he glided by. Awe fell on 
them for a moment almost as if it had been some apparition that 
had passed.” 

In reading about Newman I learnt something about the tares 
which our Lord warned us would grow up among the wheat. I 


' became aware in particular of the existence of a type of — 


politician whose conception of human dignity is summed up in 
the words of one of its most repulsive examples: “What is the 
province of the laity? To hunt, to shoot, to entertain. These 
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matters they understand, but to meddle in ecclesiastical matters 
they have no right at all.”’ It was a type whose animosity Newman 
inevitably incurred, and which persistently attempted to break 
his spirit and to destroy his reputation. Had Newman in fact been 
discredited and crushed, my own acceptance of the authority of 
the Church might have been long delayed. 

Far more important than my awareness of the tares, and even 
of the loftiness and supple grace of Newman’s mind, was the 
vision of the Catholic Church itself which through him was 
revealed to me. I was chilled by the crimes and the perfidies and 
above all the complacent hardness of heart of which certain of the 
officials for the time being of the Church were guilty, but I 
began to discern, far transcending these, the sublime form of the 
Great Society itself, embracing both the living and the dead, to 
which Christ had entrusted the salvation of the world, and I 
began to understand something of the Faith which it taught— 
a Faith revealed by Him, and, for nearly two thousand years, the 
subject of continuous elucidation, under grace, by an unending 
succession of wise and learned minds, by Councils and by Popes; 
an immense yet minutely articulated structure, as luminous and 
tough as burnished bronze. 

Before I came upon the Apologia I was, in everything pertaining 
to religion, entirely alone. With my mother, whose Catholic 
mother died too young to ensure her religious instruction, I never 
spoke of my changing attitude towards the Church; I had no 
Catholic friends of my own age; and I lacked the courage to 
speak to any of my parents’ friends whom I knew to be Catholics, 
Eric Gill—at that time a recent convert, whose wood engravings 
had deepened my Catholic sympathies—Maurice Baring, Frederic 
Manning, the Michael Fields and others whose presence served as 
a reminder of my own solitary condition. But after I had come 
to know Newman I neither felt myself to be solitary or far from 
the Church. I began to go to Mass at the little church at Peters- 
field, a mile or so away from school, and at the Dominican Priory 
at Woodchester when I was at home. I bought a primer with the 
aid of which I began to puzzle out the principal Catholic doctrines. 

Once I was convinced that Christ, in claiming to be the Son of 
God, was neither deceived nor deceiving, the rest followed. The 


Church of Rome—whatever the shortcomings of some of its 


servants—was manifestly the Church of the Apostles, and all 
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others in schism, in disregard of Christ’s prayer that those who 
believed in Him should be of one fold. 

There were moments when the Incarnation seemed to me to 
be an event strange to the point of incredibility, so radically at 
variance is it with the whole o. with any part of the majestic and 
intricate pattern of creation; but there was at last no time when I 
found it less incredible than the only alternative of which I was 
able to conceive: a world empty of meaning. There came there- 
fore a day when, on my knees before a Catholic priest, I abjured 
my errors and entered what with Newman I had come to believe 
to be the One Fold of the Redeemer. 


CONCERNING 
EXISTENTIALISM 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


N an article in Philosophy? I wrote that “a rough definition of 
[csitensais, so far as one can i one, might be that 
existentialism is the descriptive analysis of man as free, self- 
transcending subject, a descriptive analysis which is itself designed 
to promote authentic choice.” Now, a definition of what, after all, 
is a philosophical movement rather than a unitary system must 
come at the close of an investigation of the philosophies which are 
generally labelled “existentialist,” not at the beginning; and the 
difficulty in finding a satisfactory definition springs both from the 
fact that some existentialists make a sharp distinction between 
1 The Philosophy of Decadentism. A Study of Existentialism. By Norberto Bobbio. 
Translated by David Moore. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 5s.) (2) Les doctrines 
existentialistes de Kierkegaard a J.-P. Sartre. By Régis Jolivet. (Editions de Fon- 
tenelle: Abbaye Saint-Wandrille.) (3) Intuition et Religion. Le probléme existen- 
tialiste. By Paul Ortegat, S.J. (Louvain: Editions de l'Institut Supérieur de Philoso- 
phie.) (4) Soeren Kierkegaard; Diario. A cura di Cornelio Fabro. Vol. I (1834- 
1848). (Brescia: Morcelliana.) (5) Le vrai visage de Kierkegaard. By Pierre Mesnard. 
(Paris: Beauchesne.) 2 January, 1948. Existentialism. 
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existentialist and objective (and definable) philosophy and from 
the fact that there are wide divergences between the various 
existentialist philosophies. It is no matter for astonishment, then, 
that different writers should give different pictures of existen- 
tialism, and I propose to discuss briefly one or two of these 
different interpretations. 

Professor Bobbio, of Padua University, sees in existentialism 
the expression of a spiritual attitude which he calls “decadentism.” 
In face of a cultural crisis, when old standards and authorities and 
values are in jeopardy or have been discarded, various attitudes 
are possible. It is possible to look to the past and attempt to main- 
tain the old structure; it is possible to look to the future and 
attempt to utilize the crisis in a positive and constructive manner; 
and it is possible to accept the crisis and to take a morbid delight 
in it. Existentialism, according to Professor Bobbio, represents 
the last attitude, which is that of the decadent. Decadentism, once 
associated with a literary phase, has moved on to the plane of 
philosophic thought, finding expression in existentialism. The 
emphasis on “anguish,” the pathetic tones, the stressing of the 
“singular” and the “exception,” the rhetorical symbolism and the 
incoherent and esoteric language and thought, and, above all, the 
neglect or even negation of social bonds and social tasks in favour 
of the self-enclosed and self-preoccupied individual, which are 
features of existentialism, express its decadent character. Professor 
Bobbio sees the distinction between an interpretation of exis- 
tentialism in terms of a general spiritual attitude and a purely 
theoretical appraisement of this or that existentialist philosophy; 
but it is pretty clear that he regards existentialism and its vogue as 
symptoms of a spiritual malady. 

There is certainly a good deal to be said for Professor Bobbio’s 
interpretation: it can hardly be denied that there are features of 
existentialism which give it some affinity at least with the so- 
called decadent literature. And if one concentrates on the writings 
of Sartre (to whom the author devotes a special appendix) and 
considers his apparent preoccupation with the morbid and per- 
verse one may be inclined to endorse Bobbio’s judgment without 
more ado. But can one in justice lump all the existentialists 
together and call them decadent thinkers? It is significant that 
Professor Bobbio regards Sartre as the “perfect incarnation of 
the decadent intellectual,” as “the most lucid and mature, the 
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most intelligent and acute.” For Professor Bobbio Sartre’s 
philosophy is the real existentialism, whereas “spiritualistic 
existentialism is not genuine existentialism.” Arguments can cer- 
tainly be brought to support this point of view; but it is possible 
to take the opposite point of view and to regard Kierkegaard as 
ro) genuine existentialist. This is the view of Professor Cornelio 
Fabro. 

Professor Fabro, in the long and interesting introduction to the 
first volume of his edition of Kierkegaard’s Diary or Journal, insists, 
not only that Kierkegaard was first and foremost a religious 
thinker and writer, but also that he is the existentialist par excel- 
lence. The decisive battle in contemporary philosophy will be 
fought, says Fabro (perhaps a little dramatically), not between 
existentialism and the other philosophies but between religious 
existentialism and atheist existentialism and, within religious exis- 
tentialism, between those thinkers who accept genuine Christi- 
anity and those who do not. In Fabro’s eyes the philosophy of 
a thinker like Jaspers is a secularized and oul form of the 
genuine existentialism of Kierkegaard. The orientation of 
Kierkegaard’s philosophy is religious and his thought points 
towards the acceptance of divine revelation, whereas Heidegger 
and Jaspers, not to speak of Sartre, have succumbed to the 
rationalism which Kierkegaard struggled to transcend. Professor 
Fabro, who is a Catholic priest, does not profess himself a 
“Kierkegaardian,” nor does he try to make out that Kierkegaard 
was an unconscious Catholic, still less a Thomist; but his admira- 
tion and sympathy for Kierkegaard are made abundantly clear. 

Which is right, Bobbio or Fabro? One cannot discuss this ques- 
tion adequately in a review article, and in any case I do not think 
that a simple and succinct answer is possible. One can, however, 
draw attention to a pertinent observation which Fr. Jolivet 
makes in his work on the existentialist philosophies from Kierke- 
gaard to Sartre. He points out that one must distinguish between 
existentialism as a philosophical current in which various philoso- 
phies have developed and existentialism as a sociological pheno- 
menon, “marked by the extraordinary vogue of the word 
‘existentialism’ in recent years.” In his work Jolivet confines his 
attention to the philosophical aspect of existentialism; but if one 
bears the distinction in mind one can see that existentialism as a 
sociological phenomenon can be interpreted, partially at least, as 
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Bobbio interprets it, without one’s being thereby compelled to 
reject Fabro’s point of view. Existentialism, especially as developed 
by Sartre, might owe its vogue to the fact of its expressing, in 
certain aspects, some “decadent” features of modern Europe, 
while at the same time it might be necessary to say that Kierke- 
gaard’s philosophy gives a more adequate analysis of human 
existence and its problems than the analysis given by Sartre. There 
are several existentialist philosophies. Heidegger, for instance, 
maintains that existential analysis is simply the preparation for an 
ontology, a philosophy of being, and he denies that he is an 
existentialist in the sense that Jaspers is an existentialist. Thinkers 
like Camus, however, who are generally called existentialist, in 
spite of the fact that they repudiate the name, reject not only the 
existentialist ontologies of Heidegger and Sartre but also Jaspers’ 
philosophy of existence. In view of this variety, then, one is fully 
entitled to raise the question which existentialist philosophy is the 
best as philosophy. It may be that Kierkegaard’s is the most satis- 
factory, as Fabro says it is; but in any case the question which 
form of existentialism is the most satisfactory from the purely 
philosophical standpoint can be kept distinct from the question 
whether the existentialist movement is a phenomenon of de- 
cadence. Presumably not all the writers of the “decadent” school 
were bad writers from the literary point of view. 

After a careful discussion of certain characteristic themes of 
the existentialist philosophies Fr. Jolivet defines existentialism as 
“the whole group (I’ensemble) of doctrines according to which 
philosophy has for its object the analysis and description of con- 
crete existence, considered as the act of a freedom which con- 
stitutes itself by affirming itself and which has no other origin 
or foundation than this self-affirmation.” This definition doubtless 
fits the philosophy of Sartre; but I hardly think that it fits Jaspers’ 
philosophy, if, that is to say, the second part of the definition 
means that the existentialists not only affirm the priority of exist- 
ence to essence, but also cut the bonds which bind human existence 
to the absolute. In any case the definition is inapplicable to 
Marcel’s philosophy. Jolivet recognizes this fact; but he wonders 
“if the very hesitation of Gabriel Marcel to agree to the principle 
that existence precedes essence does not set him outside exis- 
tentialism.” In this case, says Jolivet, Christian existentialism 
would not be a species of the genus existentialism; it would be a 
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separate genus on its own. The word “existentialism” could not 
then be used univocally of Christian and non-Christian exis- 
tentialism. Marcel would not object to this observation, for 
though he has, in my hearing, rejected the name “existentialist” 
as applied to himself, he has also written that he resigns himself 
“not without repugnance,” to hearing his philosophy called 
Christian existentialism. 

Space does not allow me to discuss Fr. Jolivet’s book as it 
deserves to be discussed. Suffice it to say that it is an excellent 
work in which good accounts are given of the existentialist 
philosophies, after which the author proceeds to criticism. Marcel 
is sympathetically treated. His philosophy, “which is less a 
finished philosophy than a atheed or spirit, is rich and beautiful 
and can be extremely fruitful.” But I do not think that the treat- 
ment of Heidegger can be considered adequate in view of the 
philosopher’s own protestations and recent writings. Fr. Jolivet 
admits as much in a note at the end of the volume. 

In his concluding chapter Jolivet rightly draws attention to the 
existentialists’ use of the phenomenological method. If the exis- 
tentialist method is the phenomenological description and 
analysis of concrete existential situations or of concrete existence, 
it is impossible for the existentialist to construct a philosophy of 
being, an ontology. The exclusive use of this method should lead 
ultimately to a philosophy centring round the existence of the 
thinker himself. If, however, the existentialist passes beyond his 
own experience in order to construct a philosophy of existence in 
general or even, as with Heidegger, of being, he will not only 
pass into the sphere of essences but he will also become a meta- 
physician at the cost of ceasing to be an existentialist. Possibly this 
would not worry Heidegger, who does not pretend to be an 
existentialist in the same sense as Jaspers; but it remains true that 
the exclusive use of the phenomenological method cannot lead 
to a philosophy of being. Nor can it throw any light on the mean- 
ing of human freedom or answer those ultimate problems which 
the existentialists themselves have set in a clear light and have 
rendered acute. 

As the title of his book, Intuition et Religion; le probleme exis- 
tentialiste, indicates, Fr. Ortegat is primarily interested in the 
relevance of intuition to religion and faith, and he treats exis- 
tentialism in relation to this main theme. Nor does he confine 
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himself to existentialism, for he also considers the views of 
thinkers like Scheler, N. Hartmann, Lavelle and Le Senne. More- 
over, he does not aim simply at exposing and criticizing intui- 
tionist philosophies. In the third part of his book he sketches in 
outline a “religious metaphysic which would be realist, per- 
sonalist and intuitive, like the existentialist philosophy,” but which 
would be at the same time “more comprehensive, more con- 
structive and richer.” 

Fr. Ortegat’s exposition of the existentialist philosophies in the 
first part of his book is clear, though he really ought not to lump 
Heidegger together with Sartre and call him an “atheist without 
melancholy.” He divides existentialism into nihilistic and fideistic 
existentialism, a division which indicates the general line of | 
criticism in the second part of the book. Existentialism shows a i 
radical hostility towards the speculative intellect, the objective 
reason; it proceeds by way of a descriptive analysis of immediate 
intuitions. But the exclusive use of this method means that 
existentialism either reaches the cul-de-sac of sheer immanentism 
or attains transcendent Being, as with Kierkegaard, only by means 
of a fideistic “leap,” insufficiently justified by reason. Fr. Ortegat 
believes that there is a “virtual intuition” of Being, which appar- 
ently consists in the pre-representative ontological participation 
by the human person in Being and which is not a clear knowledge 
of God as God. We cannot think the finite, for example, without 
implicitly thinking the infinite, and this is so because we are 
ontologically grounded in Being itself, in God. But dialectical 
mediation is indispensable if the virtual knowledge of God is to 
become an objective affirmation of God as God. The nihilistic 
existentialists shut their eyes to the implications of the original 
intuition, while the fideistic existentialists reject the mediation of ‘ | 


the reason. The first exclude the act of faith, while the second fail 
to justify it rationally. 

This is, I fear, a very inadequate review of a stimulating and 
valuable work, which should be read by those interested in the 
philosophy of religion. It is a work of positive philosophy as well 
as a critique of existentialism. I think that the idea of a virtual or 
implicit intuition needs further clarification; but there can be no 
doubt that the problem of the role of intuition in the genesis of 
religious belief is an extremely important problem. 

I turn now to two works on Kierkegaard. Professor Fabro 
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believes, and doubtless rightly, that Kierkegaard’s Diary reveals 
his mind in a way that no other of his writings reveals it, and he 
considers that the Diary furnishes us with the means of seeing 
Kierkegaard’s varied literary work as a whole. He has therefore 
undertaken to publish in three volumes an Italian translation of 
selections. This selection, based on the nineteen volumes of the 
Danish edition of the Papers (1909-1938), is more extensive than 
any other selection yet published outside Denmark, and Italian 
students of Kierkegaard may well be grateful to Professor Fabro 
for his most careful and exact work and to the publishers for their 
courage in undertaking the publication of a costly work which, 
however important, can scarcely be called popular reading. The 
first volume, which contains selections covering the years. 1834- 
1838 and which is preceded by an introduction of 118 pages and 
chronological tables of Kierkegaard’s works and life, appeared in 
1948. The other two volumes are to follow.} 

Kierkegaard’s writings, in spite of their often exasperating style, 
possess a remarkable power of appeal; and this power of appeal 
is to a certain extent independent of the actual doctrines con- 
tained in the writings. In so far as Kierkegaard felt himself to be 
a man with a mission (and the sense of vocation is clear during the 
period of his attack on the Danish Church) he wished not so 
much to convince people’s minds of certain abstract truths as to 
induce them to act, to choose, to take up a definite and clear 
position, especially in regard to Christianity. Fabro recognizes 
that Kierkegaard’s specific answers to theological problems are un- 
satisfactory; but he rightly insists that one can distinguish the 
theoretical resting-places of his thought from the inner movement 
and final orientation of his thought. Kierkegaard’s ideas about 
Christianity are not always acceptable; for example, he had no 
real understanding of the place of the Church in the scheme of 
redemption; but the dialectic of his thought is orientated towards 
God and Christ, and his power lies in the fact that his words, 
which express his own experience and struggles, can bring sharply 
before the minds of others the ultimate and all-important choice. 

But though Fabro admits the inadequacy of Kierkegaard’s 
theological pronouncements, he rightly emphasizes the fact that 
we must not stop at the words but endeavour to understand what 


1 There is an English selection from the Journals of Kierkegaard translated by 
Alexander Dru. (Oxford, 1938.) 
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Kierkegaard meant by them. In a remarkable article on “Faith and 
Reason in the Work of Kierkegaard,”! Fabro argues that Barth’s 
position in regard to natural theology does not represent the 
position of Kierkegaard. Possibly Fabro attaches too great weight 
to passages which certainly support his contention; but I 
thoroughly agree that when Kierkegaard calls the act of faith a 
“leap” he means primarily that it involves the transition to a 
qualitatively higher level than that of the philosophic reason and 
that faith is not the conclusion of a purely theoretical dialectic. 
Again, the assertion that truth is “subjectivity” means, when 
applied to Christian truth, not that the object of faith is the sub- 
jective creation of the believer but rather that one cannot attain 
faith by thinking about faith; one has to do something, to make 
an act of the will, to commit oneself. One is not a Christian 
because one studies faith as Hegel studied it, “objectively,” from 
outside; one is a Christian because one believes, because one com- 
mits oneself to Christianity. 

Kierkegaard’s philosophy must be seen in the light of his life 
and experiences. There are already a number of works which 
attempt to see his philosophy in this way; but we can be grateful 
to M. Pierre Mesnard, who is a professor in the faculty of letters 
at Algiers, for providing us with Le vrai visage de Kierkegaard. It 
is a voluminous work and it is perhaps somewhat tedious on 
occasion; but it is an extremely able work. The author’s profound 
knowledge of his subject is evident; his treatment of his theme 
is sympathetic, though not uncritical; and his use of psychological 
analysis is not of the type which tends to exasperate the philosophic 
mind. A valuable feature is the close analysis of Kierkegaard’s 
university thesis on Socratic irony, and the critical bibliography 
at the end of the book is excellent. 

As M. Mesnard remarks, if we are determined to force Kierke- 
gaard’s thought into a philosophical category, we shall have to 
describe it as a “philosophy of religion”; but the emphasis must 
be placed on the last word, not on the first, for Kierkegaard was 
concerned to show how religion transcends philosophy. It was 
precisely against any philosophy of religion which treats religion 
from a purely external standpoint and which adopts no other posi- 
tion or method than that of philosophy in general that Kierkegaard 
revolted. Neither the transition from the aesthetic to the ethical 


1 In the Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques for July, 1948. 
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level nor that from the ethical level to the level of faith can be 
accomplished without personal choice. The existential dialectic is 
not simply an intellectual dialectic, like that of Hegel; it is a lived 
dialectic which involves choice, an act of the will. 

But, though for Kierkegaard the different levels or stages are 
discontinuous in the sense of being qualitatively different, M. 
Mesnard rightly observes that they are not heterogeneous in the 
sense that the stage of faith, for example, excludes the ethical stage. 
The adoption of the standpoint of faith transfigures and changes 
morality; but it does not negate it. Kierkegaard’s doctrine of the 
“suspension of the ethical” must be seen in relation to the Kantian 
doctrine of morality as the universal on the one hand and, on 
the other hand, the fact of the divine transcendence on which 
Kierkegaard so much insisted. In spite of his remarks about 
Abraham, Kierkegaard had not. the slightest intention of pro- 
pounding the absurd doctrine that the man of faith is set free 
from all moral restrictions. 

As a conclusion to this article I should like to emphasize once 
more that the real objection to the existentialist method in 
philosophy is not against the method as such, for it seems to me a 
perfectly asiibenets one; the real objection is against the idea 
that the existentialist method is the only valid philosophical 
method. If it is objected that a method which leads to a philosophy 
like that of Sartre can have little to say for itself, the answer is 
obvious; it is not the method as such which is at fault, but the use 
made of it; M. Sartre is keen-sighted enough in regard to some 
phenomena and analyses them acutely, while he is myopic in 
other respects. There is no reason that I can see why existential 
analysis and “objective” thinking should be mutually exclusive. 
For example, it is not what Marcel affirms which. need cause the 
Thomist to raise his eyebrows; it is what Marcel denies or appears 
to deny. Neither existential analysis nor “objective” metaphysics 
can exhaust reality: there is no adequate reason why the two types 
of philosophy should not be complementary to one another, each 
doing what the other by its very nature is not equipped to do. 


REVIEWS 


THE REDEMPTION OF MR. JOYBOY 


The Loved One. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


* E are made a spectacle unto God, unto His angels and unto 

men,” so Campion quoted on the scaffold, and if one were to 
choose a single motto to represent the spirit of Mr. Waugh’s work, 
from Decline and Fall to Campion’s life, to Brideshead Revisited and 
now to The Loved One, could a better be found? The emphasis in the 
early books was on “a spectacle to men”’: from a distance, far enough, 
though below the angels’ viewpoint, Mr Waugh regarded the absurd 
and pathetic antics of his characters—“‘the sound of the English county 
families baying for broken glass” in the quad of Scone College; poor 
Grimes trapped into marriage with the Ae daughter, “Oh, 
why did nobody warn me? I should have been told. They should 
have told me in so many words. They should have warned me about 
Flossie, not about the fires of hell.’’ In these books there was an innocence 
in the spectator, typified by Paul Pennyfeather, a good humour, a 
natural charity, which sometimes we find ourselves missing now. The 
spectator is no longer innocent, Dennis Barlow of The Loved One is 
conspicuously astute and cold-blooded, and the reader can no longer 
idly smile and lay the book down without his thoughts wandering 
through wider spaces, the regions of good and evil. If Captain Grimes 
emerged again 0 his Dartmoor grave, we should no longer laugh 
so readily: we should be aware of a different standard of criticism. 
The huge ceiling of eternity has closed over Mr. Waugh’s work: the 
delightful minor novelist has developed into one of the major writers 
of his day, and if we have lost some pleasures in the process, we have 
gained a world. “I thought of the joyful youth with the teddy-bear 
under the flowering chestnuts. ‘It’s not what I would have foretold,’ 
I said.” 

It is not that Mr. Waugh now takes a God-like view of the world; 
far from it. God may forgive the things we do, it is his métier, but not 
Mr. Waugh. In the savagery of his approach to the strange burial 
customs of the Californians—in this horrible and exquisitely funny 
story (as we call an agony exquisite) of the great human cemetery of 
Whispering Glades and the animal cemetery of the Happy Hunting 
Ground, of the loves of the morticians—he may have thought himself 
to be returning towards the pure comedy of Decline and Fall (it is 
certainly his funniest since that wonderful young book), but we cannot 
help recognizing the genuine note of hate, the hate of a man who 
loves, of one aware that it was for this grotesque world a God died, 
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who is bitterly ashamed of what we have made of ourselves. There was 
a dignity about those who mocked in the presence of Christ absent 
from this world of Bel Air and Beverley Hills, of the Sunset Boulevard, 
and the floodlit motels, where dogs are buried with religious rites and 
the mourners receive their cards of remembrance (“Your little Arthur 
is thinking of you in Heaven today and wagging his tail’), where 
the Mortuary Hostesses discuss the choice of inhumement, entomb- 
ment, innurement, immurement, or insarcophagusment to the strains 
of the Hindu Love Song, and the non-sectarian clergyman advertises 
“Confessions heard in strict confidence.” 


“. . . ‘Tell me, how does one become a non-sectarian clergyman?” 

“One has the Call.’ 

“Yes, of course; but after the Call, what is the process? I mean, 
is there a non-sectarian bishop who ordains you?’ 

‘Certainly not. Anyone ws has received the Call has no need 
for human intervention.’ ; 

“You just say one day “I am a non-sectarian clergyman”’ and set 
up shop?” 

“There is considerable outlay. You need buildings. But the banks 
are usually ready to help.’ . . .” 


Mr. Waugh gives us two warnings. First, that “This is a purely 
fanciful tale, a little nightmare,” much as Henry James disowned that 
profound study of evil, The Turn of the Screw, calling it a little story 
suitable for Christmas, but we need pay no attention to this warning. 
It is only a few months ago that a famous film star was buried at Forest 
Lawn and the pall bearers were stopped for autographs and interviews, 
and Mr. Pat O’Brien, a film actor, told the Press, ““This is the hardest 
matinée that Carole and I have ever played together,” and the Bishop 
who preached the funeral oration (I suspect he may have been non- 
sectarian) referred to a famous comparison: As Shakespeare put it 
“some are stars, and some only bit players.’” No, Mr. Waugh’s world 
is as near to ours as the country of the Yahoos. 

Mr. Waugh’s second warning is to the squeamish, and this may be 
taken more seriously. With what admirable diligence he must have 
studied the necrophilous details of Whispering Glades, the secrets of 
embalming, of preparing a corpse for the casket, before he sat down 
to write his little tragic tale of Anglo-American misunderstanding, of 
the dubious love of the English poet, Dennis Barlow, employed at 
the Happy Hunting Ground, for Miss Thanatogenos, the naive, 
bewildered young cosmetician of Whispering Glades (“My memory’s 
very bad for live faces’’), torn between the poet and Mr. Joyboy, the 
chief embalmer who wooed her by the tender plastic smiles on the 
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features of his corpses. If it were not so funny, how revolting it would 
be. The grotesque details are pressed firmly, relentlessly, home by Mr. 
Waugh’s thumb like sand in a child’s pail. Sometimes his diligence 
seems to go too far, and I found myself questioning the cruel ending— 
the illicit disposal in the veterinary incinerator of Miss Thanatogenos 
after her suicide—much as I questioned the cannibalism at the end of 
Black Mischief, for after all this is a redeemed world and a God died 
for Mr. Joyboy too. But this is a small criticism, for the sand has been 
very firmly set and this castle is likely to endure as long as any against 


the sea of time. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


_ FRANCIS THOMPSON AS CRITIC 


Literary Criticism by Francis Thompson. By Terence L. Connolly, S.J. 
(F. T. Dutton. $12.50. Limited Edition.) 


S a writer of prose Thompson has mainly been known through 
Aithe third volume of his collected Works, published in 1913. One 
or two essays there suggest that Thompson was an able critic, but the 
reader tends to overlook such pieces in responding, favourably or 
unfavourably, to the “poetical” tone of the oak as a whole, to the 
florid rhapsodies of “Shelley’’ or to the oratory of “In Darkest 
England.” 

To those who would agree with Mr. Turnell that The Hound of 
Heaven is written in “tired, stale, effete’ language, Fr. Connolly’s 
handsome volume may come as a surprise. Fr. Connolly shows us the 
other Thompson, the sane and urbane Athenaeum and Academ 
reviewer. Thompson’s MSS. and notebooks reveal the care with whic 
he wrote and re-wrote his articles for the weekly Press: even so, not 
all in the present selection of about a hundred pieces show the literary 
journalist at his best. We could perhaps have toes without the heavy 
fosane of “Lewis Morris,” the lengthy discussions of the “Seraphic 
Keepsake,” the Shakespeare psychologizing (very dead mutton), and 
a number of other, mainly early, articles, for the weakest are notice- 
ably among the earlier efforts. On the other hand such an essay as the 
opening one on Leslie Stephen shows Thompson in the most favour- 
able light. It would be hard to imagine two more clearly opposed 
personalities, yet Thompson approaches his subject with such studied 
sympathy and fairness that the result is both a pleasing intellectual 
— and a comment on Stephen’s shortcomings the more effective 
or its mellow setting. | 

His contemporaries loom larger to Thompson than they can as a 
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whole to us: but his observations on them are keen and sensitive, and 
attain at times to the perspective of wisdom. “‘Maeterlinck is feminine, 
in fact,” he remarks, “—feminine, and therefore modern. He is 
feminine in his exclusive worship of beauty. The great masculine 
poets, with eyes quick for beauty, sought first truth, and beauty came 
to them as a rewarding accident.” This was said long before Gill’s 
Beauty Looks after Herself. Thompson’s views on Byron might do 
credit to any critic now living, and he has the later Henry James taped, 
but the romantic hoof appears in his pronouncing of the Metaphysicals’ 
poetry that “it was an attempt to do what was done with success by 
Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Rossetti—nay, by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in their greatest work.” 

Fresh winds have blown through the critical world since Thompson 
wrote, yet it is not just as a study in period that this book is worth 
reading, nor by contrast with some noted successors of Thomipson in 
the weekly Press. Since The Sacred Wood deliberate critics have had a 
chaste disregard for the general article. However, the confines of 
literature must in the nature of things be disputed, and it is not enough 
for the critic to repel invasions: he must do a bit of raiding himself, 
and meet others on their own ground. Scrutiny merits great respect 
(and gratitude), but its comments on C. S. Lewis, for example, leave 
something to be desired. At least it can be said of Thompson on Inge 
and others in their studies of mystics that “it will always have been 
good sense”: the sort of good sense we expect of the informed literary 
critic. Since Arnold, indeed since Coleridge, literary criticism in 
England has tended to be less and less centrally informed: it has 
suffered as much as anything from the fragmentation of our culture. 
Compared, too, with the unaffected case of Thompson’s address, there 
is something forced and fragile about Mrs. Woolf’s and Mr. Forster’s 
“charm” and “urbanity.” 

Fr. Connolly presents this volume with American scholarly 
thoroughness. He provides a bibliography of nearly three hundred 
hitherto unknown articles by Thompson, a most copious index, and 
an introduction to each separate item in this collection. Is it not some- 
what excessive, like the price of this exclusive production? Thompson, 
after all, is a little fish in a big pond, though sectaries have magnified 
his proportions by viewing them in a stained-glass bowl. Nevertheless, 
in rediscovering Thompson the literary critic, Fr. Connolly has 
rendered a truly intelligent service, and it is to be hoped that soon 
the middling poor may be enabled to profit by his labours. 


H. D. HANSHELL. 
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THE WET ‘NINETIES 


The Eighteen-Nineties. A Period Anthology chosen by Martin Secker. 
(Richards Press. 21s.) 


HIL MAY was a far better draughtsman than Beardsley; W. W. 

Jacobs a better writer of short stories than Crackenthorpe; but, of 
course neither is represented in this anthology. One does not expect 
to find them there; nor H. G. Wells, Thomas Hardy, Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, Henry James—names leap to the mind of writers who were in, 
but not of, the "Nineties. Mr. Secker has not sought to collect the best 
work of the decade, merely what is most typical of a certain mood of 
the time, and he has performed his task with notable good taste and 
enterprise. This ninek has long been dubbed “ninetyish.”” The con- 
notation is familiar and in case we are in any doubt there is an engaging 
preface which ingeniously blends the jaunty sub-aestheticism of the 
Third Programme with a display of recondite allusion, in which Mr. 
John Betjeman seeks to define it. 

There is a mysterious process, well worth. investigation, by which 
a decade acquires its popular reputation. It is certainly not from its 
major figures. In our own time, for example, Miss Sitwell is a far 
better poet than Mr. Auden, Lord David Cecil a better critic than 
Mr. Orwell, but one cannot doubt that for all future historians “the 
’thirties’” will mean the courtship of the proletariat embarrassed by 
deep private guilt at not being in the International Brigade. 

Few major figures are on Mr. Secker’s list and they are, except 
Wilde, the least illustrative of the contemporary spirit. Sir Max 
Beerbohm appears as a precociously finished artist with none of the 
weaknesses of his fellows, and most of Sir Max’s highest achievements 
lie far outside the period. Yeats, as Mr. Betjeman points out, gave 
little hint of the great poet he was much later to become. A. E. 
Housman, perhaps, fits into the scheme more comfortably, but his 
genius was so solitary and idiosyncratic that he can be claimed for no 
movement. It is (again as Mr. Betjeman points out) to the forgotten 
and the discredited that one must turn to get the full flavour of period; 
to “Baron Corvo” and M. P. Sheil. 

Mr. Secker has shown great resource in his choice of authors. Ernest 
Dowson, Lionel Johnson, Stephen Phillips, Arthur Symons, we should 
all have chosen, but it needed deep and specialized reading to select 
Olive Custance, Ella D’Arcy, Theo Marzials and Victor Plarr. Perhaps 
it is Sheil who epitomizes the movement. His tale, The House of Orven, 
is a simple piece of melodrama unendurably embellished. It reads like 
a parody Machen. 

“After a long interval I came, in a remote tower of the building and 
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near its utmost summit, to a richly carpeted passage from the ceiling 
of which three mosaic lamps shed dim violet, scarlet and pale-rose 
lights around. At the end I perceived two figures standing as if in 
done guard on each side of a door tapestried with the python’s skin. 
One was a post-replica in Parian marble of the nude Aphrodite of 
Cnidus; in the other I recognized the gigantic form of the negro 
Ham. . . .” Well, really, it is too boring. Yet there was something 
about the nineties which scared the delicate conscience of Chesterton, 
haunted him throughout his life and reappeared in his writing until 
the day of his death. He believed that all his life was an escape from 
the sick world in which he had grown up. 

I believe it was his artistic rather than his moral conscience which 
was outraged. The ‘nineties had an awful second-rateness of their own 
which seemed like quicksand to a young man’s steps. 

Mr. Betjeman fom for his troupe that they were in daring 
rebellion against the Trollopian view of life. Such a rebellion indeed 
occurred, but it was fought and temporarily won twenty years earlier 
by D. G. Rossetti. There, indeed, you have a personification of all the 
high claims of the ‘nineties. A sensuous and melancholy art, a 
consciously picturesque habit of life, blue china and exotic pets, drugs, 
vice, persecution mania, the ever-present shadow of suicide, necro- 
mancy, disease—it was all there abundantly in the ‘seventies. Nothing 
was lacking except dinginess and flabbiness. They had no part in that 
opulent mediterranean fertility. 

There is a term of black opprobrium in the army which defies 
definition: “wet.” The ‘nineties were “wet”—dripping umbrellas in 
little tobacco shops, steaming subfusc trousers over lodging-house 
grates, clammy hands of high-church curates, lips nervously licked 
over limp vellum pornograms, watery ichodies on long sparse 
hair, puddles on the table-tops at the Café Royale. That, for those who 
like it (we most of us had a sympathy for it in adolescence), is the 
character of the period, and for those who like it Mr. Secker and Mr. 
Betjeman have provided a most companionable volume. 


EvELYN WAUGH. 


TOWARDS A SANE PHILOSOPHY 


Essays in Philosophy. By A. D. Ritchie. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


ROFESSOR RITCHIE stands out among modern professional 
philosophers for several reasons. He is one of the few who has had 
practical experience of scientific research; consequently his discussions 
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on scientific method are a good deal more valuable than the purely 
theoretical ideas of some contemporary logical positivists and others 
on the subject. He is a theist who believes—rather hesitatingly, it is 
true—that the existence of God can be proved. He accepts the im- 
mortality of the soul and the objectivity of ethical principles. He has 
a vigorous and humane common sense, and a respect for the traditional 
values of our Western culture, which immunises him against the more 
extravagant excursions of contemporary philosophy. The present 
volume of essays is, therefore, as might be expected, interesting and 
stimulating. 

Perhaps the most valuable essays are those in which he defends the 
ordinary universal beliefs of mankind against the prevalent attacks on 
them—the belief in free will, as against the determinists; in the objective 
existence of the world, as against the phenomenalists; in the normally 
accepted significance of language, as against the logical positivists. It 
is characteristic of the development of non-Catholic philosophy since 
the Reformation that it has divorced philosophy more and more from 
real life, until today it is more or less taken for granted that the world 
of the philosopher, whether he be idealist or positivist, bears no 
recognizable aien to the world which in fact we have to live in. 
The cleavage is so profound that many modern philosophers do not 
even attempt to integrate their philosophy with their life, much less 
to live in the world of their own speculations. The phenomenalist may 
assert that nothing is to be peer we: as existing except in so far as 
it is an object of experience; in practice he will send his children off 
to school each morning knowing quite well that they will catch an 
objectively existing bus to an objectively existing school. He will 
worry about the quality of the school dinners even though in principle 
he has no reason to suppose that the dinners exist, or even that the 
children exist once they are out of his sight. Professor Ritchie, it is 
clear, could never acquiesce in an absurd situation of this sort. Common 
sense would keep breaking in. 

Nevertheless, with all their merits, these essays suffer from some 
serious defects. If we stress these, it is not from any desire to depreciate 
the author’s philosophy as a whole, but rather to indicate certain 
intrinsic difficulties which must beset anyone in his position who is 
trying to do what he is doing. Professor Ritchie in general defends a 
moderate realism which seeks to give full value to reality as it is 
actually presented and as it is lived in practice by normal human 
beings—to explain the world rather than to explain it away. Now 
this is not an easy position for a contemporary non-Catholic philo- 
sopher. Nobody can philosophize satisfactorily in intellectual isolation. 
He needs the help of a living tradition. But outside the Church the 
whole tradition of Western philosophy from Descartes onwards has 
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been away from normality and common sense. Today this modern 
tradition seems to be petering out in a desert of logical positivism, but 
in any case it can offer little assistance to anyone wishing to work his 
way back to a saner and healthier world view. 

There is, it is true, another and older tradition, springing from 
Plato and Aristotle, enriched by contributions from Hebrew sources 
and from Christian revelation, receiving its greatest synthesis in 
Thomas Aquinas and, after a long period of relative stagnation, now 
renewing its vigour. It teaches that the world is more or less what it 
seems to be to the natural spontaneous understanding; that it is 
intelligible and that the human reason can be trusted, within limits, 
to explore it and to discover things about it which go beyond the 
immediate data of sense; and that it is only fully intelligible if seen in 
its relation to God as first cause and final end. This tradition, which 
might have helped Professor Ritchie very considerably, is evidently a 
closed book to him. Apart from a passing, though not disrespectful, 
mention of St. Thomas, the nineteen hundred years between Aristotle 
and Descartes seem to be, for him, a complete philosophic blank. 

Under the circumstances—reacting from the modern tradition and 
cut off from the medieval one—he has done wisely by going back 
behind both to Plato and Aristotle, to each of whom his own thought 
obviously owes a good deal. This is a source of strength to him, but 
also of weakness. Greek philosophy, for all its achievements, suffered 
from serious limitations, aieily in the realm of natural theology; 
and Professor Ritchie has not succeeded in transcending these limita- 
tions adequately. Thus his essay on immortality, while admittedly 
carrying ke question in some ways beyond the point where Aristotle 
left it, would have been immensely clarified if he had been aware of, 
first, the scholastic treatment of the distinction between the eternity of 
God, the aeviternity proper to a pure spirit, and the temporal existence 
proper to a material being; and second, the philosophic grounds for 
accepting the immortality of the soul; and third the distinction between 
natural immortality and the beatific vision. Similarly, in an interesting 
“Socratic” dialogue, the author tentatively suggests two proofs of the 
existence of God, both perfectly sound in principle, but he evidently 
does not trust himself sufficiently to follow them up; nor does he 
- to realize how much his philosophy might be enriched if he 

sO. 

But the most unsatisfactory aspect of Professor Ritchie’s theology is 
his attitude to God’s Providence in general, and to miracles in particular. 
He rejects all miracles a priori, though not so dogmatically as Bishop 
Barnes, and he holds that it is useless to pray to God for temporal 
benefits, on the grounds that this would involve a disturbance of the 
nature that God has established immutably. In general it is clear that 
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the author has relied too much on Greek sources, and too little on 
Christian ones, for his concept of God. In Pascal’s words, his is the 
“God of philosophers and scholars,” not the “God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob.” Part of Professor Ritchie’s difficulties seems to be due to 
his assumption that every answer to prayer in the physical order must 
be a miracle. If this were true, and if prayers are answered on a large 
scale, it would indeed require quite an inordinate multiplication of 
miracles, such as would make natural science impossible. But it is not 
necessary to suppose this. God knows from all eternity all the prayers 
that will be offered to Him, and it is reasonable to suppose that He 
had all these prayers in view when He created the world, and that He 
created it in such a way that prayers for temporal benefits would find 
their fulfilment in the natural order, when such fulfilment was seen to 
be expedient. 

Miracles, on the other hand, are rare and have a more specialized 
function in the Divine plan. They are, in general, public manifestations 
of God’s Providence to His people, and of particular aspects of the 
economy of salvation. The New Testament miracles were a sign of 
God’s mercy and love towards all mankind in the new dispensation, 
and a guarantee of the Divine origin of Christ’s life and teaching. 

It is only fair to add that Professor Ritchie, in his introduction to 
these essays, seems to be aware that his treatment of miracles is 
inadequate. It is to be hoped that he will reconsider the whole problem, 
giving more weight to the actual historical evidence, and less to mere 
a priori theories as to why they should be impossible. 

Finally, let us repeat a point made earlier in this review: contem- 
porary non-Catholic philosophy does seem to be approaching a dead 
end, and is unlikely to me intelligent people much longer. Why, 
then, have they not turned more readily to Thomism as an alternative? 
One of the chief reasons is that most of our philosophical writing is 
simply unintelligible to those outside our own tradition. This is not 
due, basically, to any fault on either side. It is due to the fact that the 
two philosophical streams have pursued divergent courses in inde- 
pendence of each other for some four hundred years, with the result 
that our whole approach to the subject is now quite different from 
that of non-Catholic philosophers; de problems we are interested in 
are not their problems, and our use of terms is in many cases not theirs. 
The difficulties of communication are therefore great, and we must 
admit that we have not yet gone very far towards overcoming them; 
nor perhaps are we sufficiently conscious of the urgent need to do so. 
Fortunately a start has been made, but a vast amount of work remains 


to be done. 


J. L. Russet. 
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WHITEHEAD REVISITED 


Essays in Science and Philosophy. By A. N. Whitehead. (Rider. 15s.) 


T is necessary to read Whitehead, of course, even if only in order 
I: convince oneself that it is unnecessary to read him again. After 
reading him one asks the question why his characteristic variety of 
—— has produced so considerable an impression. There is 
no evidence that anyone at all has fully understood the particular 
things that he tried to say. His most acute and honest ane have 
poner te themselves baffled. The late Professor Susan Stebbing, 
reviewing Process and Reality in Mind in 1930, remarked that “whether 
it is the product of thinking that is essentially unclear but capable of 
brief flashes of penetrating insight, or whether it is too profound in 
its thought to be judged by this generation, I do not know. Reluctantly 
I am inclined to accept the first alternative.” Professor Broad, in his 
recent obituary article in the same periodical, describes Whitehead as 
“an abominably obscure and careless writer” and speaks of “the 
portentous verbiage of the Gifford Lectures.” Both of these eminently 
qualified critics suspect that there may be something underneath the 
verbiage, but neither is prepared to say with any confidence what it is. 

These worthy examples inspire a similar candour. The present 
reviewer may confess that, while he has often had the feeling that 
Whitehead was trying to say something, he has never been clear about 
what Whitehead was trying to say. Yet, in spite of all the obscurity, 
Whitehead has become a name which can be used with effect. That 
is, perhaps, the fact which is worth investigating. How is it that this 
entirely sincere mystery-monger has acquired the reputation which 
he undoubtedly possesses? 

The proscar writings which are brought together in the present 
volume give us one or two clues. The pm ae philosophical part 
is comparatively slight. Essays such as those on “Immortality” a on 
“Mathematics and the Good” belong to a period when Whitehead 
was talking the jargon which he had himself invented, with a pathetic 
belief that his readers would already have discovered what he meant 
by his terms and would take them for granted. The essay on “Uni- 
formity and Contingency” is of more interest as belonging to a period 
when he still felt it incumbent upon himself to attempt to explain in 
ordinary philosophical language what he had to say. It is as good an 
introduction to Whitehead’s genuine philosophical thought as could 
be provided. 

Here we find Whitehead battling with the almost excessively 
familiar Humian difficulties about causality and about universal laws 
in general. But a valid point is that they were not excessively familiar 
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to Whitehead. He came to them after the best part of a lifetime devoted 
to more specific questions of mathematics, logic and physics. It was 
only in the late fifties that he seems to have become fully aware of the 
philosophical problems latent in the background of his hitherto 
favourite studies. Hence he became and remained an amateur in 
philosophy. This is not necessarily a bad thing; some of the most 
significant philosophical theories have been produced by amateurs 
rather than by professors of philosophy. Nevertheless, in Whitehead’s 
case, an undue naivety persisted; he seems often to have been unaware 
of what more exact thinkers had had to say. 

What was his conception of the function of philosophy? It is 
sufficiently expressed in a paragraph of the present volume, in which 
he attributes to science the task of analysing fact and of establishing 
relationships between the elements abstracted. But “the task of 
philosophy is to reverse this process and thus to exhibit the fusion of 
analysis with actuality. It follows that Philosophy is not a science” 
(p. In other words, Whitehead looked to philosophy to provide 
a synthetic picture of the world after the sciences had done their work 
of analysis. His philosophy was not a master-science or a study logically 
prior to the _— sciences but a dubious and provisional re- 
integration of the results of the sciences. It is no wonder that, in 
forming his system, he allowed full play to his imagination and selected 
principles of interpretation with some measure of arbitrariness. Behind 
Whitehead’s philosophy we can discern a Spinozistic desire to interpret 
reality as an exhibition of intelligible law and a Leibnizian conception 
of the essential relatedness of actual entities. But these views were not 
selected on account of their inherent evidence; they simply happened 
to fit in with Whitehead’s view of mathematical physics and to provide 
a satisfactory picture of the resultant universe. 

This conception of philosophy enjoys a certain contemporary 
popularity, but it is unlikely that Whitehead will be much read in the 
future. As the scientific picture of the world changes, his obscurity 
will seem less and less to be compensated by any possibility of obtaining 
by means of his writings a general view of reality. Nevertheless he is 
worth noting as an especially intelligent and, therefore, especially 
awful example of what happens when you come to philosophy after 
science and look on philosophy as an imaginative complement to the 
particular sciences. The essays on education in this volume show him 
trying with equal intelligence and equal sincerity to base a new and 
inhuman kind of education on the natural sciences. The autobio- 
graphical essays show him as an acute and attractive observer of the 
instinctive survival of a better tradition in his youth. But what an 
insular tradition it was, and how merely instinctive! We have to 
EB 
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recover it and to essay something superior on grounds of explicit 
reason. Have we yet time to do so? 


D. J. B. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THE THEOLOGY OF HISTORY 


The Apocalypse of History. By E. Lampert. (Faber and Faber. 18s.) 


HE elaboration of a theology of history is one of the essential 
‘Tee of contemporary Christian thought, and many important 
contributions have been made to it in recent years. Since Christopher 
Dawson’s excellent little book, Progress and Religion, there se 
appeared Nicolas Berdiaeff’s The Meaning of History,1 Henri de Lubac’s 
Catholicisme and Oscar Cullmann’s Christus und die Zeit. And now 
with Dr. Lampert’s Apocalypse of History this branch of religious 
thought has been further enriched by a work of great penetration, 
drawing its inspiration chiefly from existentialist theology and from 
the characteristic ideas of the Greek Fathers. Some attempt will here 
be made to appraise the chief positive contribution of the work and 
its scope. 

‘ the line already laid down by Cullmann, the author 
begins by criticizing the Greek concept of time—a cyclic notion, in 
which time figures merely as a debased version of the true Reality 
which is non-temporal. The same weakness is to be found in con- 
temporary Idealism, including that of Hegel, in which time is a mere 
manifestation of Absolute Spirit (p. 20). Dr. Lampert observes with 
justice that the same misrepresentation of history is to be found in 
Hinduism (p. 18). If, however, one turns to the “futuristic” conceptions 
of history, _ ine proper to evolutionary theories (whether of biological 
or of dialectical a one will still find a quite inadequate 
value given to the notion of time. Where progress is quite indefinite, 
as in these views, “nothing really occurs in Time, in the sense of new 
events, invading its gradual course” (p. 29). We are still within the 
limits of a sheer homogeneity; we are presented with a naturalization 
of history—a description of history from the outside which misses the 
essential constituent. 

The Christian view of history is opposed to both these notions. 
It has two characteristic traits. On the one hand, for the Christian, 
history is the occurrence of “events” in the full sense of that word— 
the appearance of something new, something different; such novelty 
can only consist in “creative” acts and free activity alone is creative. 


1 English trans. by George Reavey, The Centenary Press, 1936. 
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Thus, history is first and foremost a spiritual reality. Short of that one 
can have time and duration, but not history (p. 41). History begins 
where free activity enters on the scene, God’s or man’s. But this alone 
would not suffice to create history in the full sense. For Barth or 
Heidegger real events certainly take place, at the command of free 
will divine or human, but each event is self-contained and comprises 
its own beginning and end, none is connected with what goes before. 
We are here left with an atomized and not an historical interpretation 
of the march of events. So the Christian conception of history will | 
bear a second characteristic, it will be eschatological—that is, history 
for a Christian is always oriented towards an end by reference to 
which the events assume their rightful place and perspective (p. 53); 
that end is no mere last moment of time, but “the disclosure of a 
hidden content of time” (p. 44). One might, then, say that every free 
act has an eschatological character, but that would no longer mean, 
as ‘~ Barth, relation to the Absolute; it would denote relation to the 
end. 
With this the problem of the theology of history is fairly posed— 
but it is no more than posed. And yet it is here that many authors, 
Cullmann for example, stop short. Dr. Lampert has the merit of going 
a stage further and bringing properly theological considerations to 
bear on these data. For him, as has been said, history begins when 
decisions of a free agent, divine or human, occur. But the problem is 
to know precisely how these two liberties combine to constitute 
history. Is history the consequence of God’s great plan? Or is it a 
result of man’s free creative activity? This is an old debate, reappearing 
now in a new dress at the centre of current theology, and it provides 
the main preoccupation of Dr. Lampert’s book. 

He begins by recalling that on this question Christian thought 
reveals two opposing currents which reappear with remarkable 
consistency. There is, first, the whole tradition which took its rise 
from the predestinationism of St. Augustine and emphasizes the 
sovereign efficacy of divine causality (p. 28). It reappeared in an 
accentuated and this time quite unacceptable form in sixteenth century 
Calvinism, resumed in our own day by Karl Barth (p. 69). Its orthodox 
manifestation is to be found in the Thomism of he school of Bafiez 
such as is advocated today by Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, on whom Dr. 
Lampert has some comments of a rather unnecessary severity (p. 47). 

Over against this tradition runs another which stresses man’s freedom. 
First found among the Greek Fathers, whose theology is founded on 
Origen’s reaction against the determinism of the Gnostic thinkers, it 
persists throughout the theology of the Eastern Church and is much 


1 Cf “Christianisme et progrés,” in Etudes, 1947, pp. 399 sqq. 
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in evidence today among such philosophers and theologians of 
Orthodoxy as Boulghakov and Berdiaeff. But it appears also in the 
West, in St. Bernard in the twelfth century and in the sixteenth in the 
efforts of the Jesuit school to show, with Molina, that “the Thomist 

osition is subversive of human freedom” (p. 111). Dr. Lampert might 
lone noted that in this battle with Thomism the Jesuit theologians, 
Théophile Raynaud in particular, drew much of their ammunition 
from the Greek Fathers. 

Neither line of thought, however, taken by itself, can provide a 
sound basis for a theology of history. The same is true of the extreme 
positions maintained in one direction by Barth and by Berdiaeff in 
the other. (Perhaps Dr. Lampert could be more critical of the latter, 
on whom some telling observations have been made by Léon 
Chestov.!) The two great theological systems have always set out to 
safeguard their chosen aspect of the truth, but one can argue, Dr. 
Lampert tells us, that they have not succeeded. What, ro has 
hampered them? And here we come to a final aspect of our author’s 
thought which is the most important of all. The failure of the classical 
theodicies of history, in his view, is due to their attempt to express 
the relations between Providence and free will in terms of the Aristo- 
telian categories of causality which were framed to express the 
behaviour of the physical world, an attempt which leads only to an 
impasse: ““Aquinas’ treatment of the problem starts from the Aristo- 
telian conception of God as the first cause and from the ensuing con- 
tention that no being or mode of being can escape divine causality. . . . 
Our contention is that an interpretation of the relations of God and 
the world in terms of causality . . . results in necessitarism” (pp. 111- 
113). This holds particularly of the Thomist praemotio physica. The 
Molinists are right to condemn such a theory—but they have found 
nothing to take its place (p. 115). 

The truth is that the method of both schools is radically unsound 
in its attempt to give the “why” of the relations between God and 
free will, and to measure these relations by rational categories (p. 114). 
Attention should be focussed from quite a different angle: the real 
question for a Christian, and the only one capable of giving rise to a 
theology of history, is the question “when?” Here the event itself is 
taken as the starting-point, the twofold mystery of the breaking-into 
time by God, and of a human choice that has an eschatological bearing. 
These are the data from which a theology of history must start, but 
they are data which cannot be reduced to any form of causality in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term (p. 117). Scripture is innocent of this 
notion of causality, but makes full use of a quite different concept, 


1 Revue philosophique, 1945, p. 3. 
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precisely the one which must here be used as a starting-point, that of 
creation. This notion designates and defines the activity of God, but 
must also be in some sense applicable to free human activity. A free 
act is truly creative in so far as it brings something quite new into 
being: “Every truly creative act of man must be regarded as an 
eschatological act which ends this world and inaugurates a new one” 
(p. 51). History ceases to be, the moment this creative value of liberty 
is ignored or misrepresented. And so human freedom can be seen to 
be a mysterious participation in the creative freedom of God. We are 
thus forced to regard man from the outset as something of a mystery, 
taking our stand on the biblical conception of man as made in the 
image and likeness of God.1 And this in turn compels us in the last 
resort to take as our starting-point for the theology of history the 
Incarnation ‘itself, the activity at once divine and human of Christ 
Our Lord. It is worthy of note that the Incarnation, which is de facto 
central in any Christian’s view of history, should also be thus shown 
to be de jure the only reality which can provide a solid foundation for 
constructing such a view. 7 

The important point to note here is that Dr. Lampert’s conclusion 
falls in with the assertion of many contemporary thinkers that 
Scripture alone provides the ultimate revelation of truth from which 
any attempt to formulate a view of the world must start. So, Gabriel 
Marcel makes of the Incarnation a starting-point for his Christian 
version of existentialism. Enrico Castelli in his Existentialisme 
théologique maintains that a Christian philosophy must inevitably start 
from revelation. Léon Chestov takes the same view in his Athens and 
Jerusalem where he contrasts the philosophical attitude characteristic 
of Socrates, which never goes beyond the concern of the human soul 
with itself, with that of Abraham entering positively into history with 
an act of faith. The best expression of this attitude is surely that given 
by Romano Guardini: “I can never pass adequate judgment on 
revelation by starting from the rational premisses proper to considera- 
tion of this world, but must take my stand firmly on revelation itself in * 
order, with its help, to form my opinion of the world. I cannot say: 
God could not do this or that, for it would not be consistent with a 
mature conception of divinity; I must always say: God has done this, 
and that shows me how things are.”2 

This current of thought, which can be called existentialism in 
theology, is quite acceptable to a Catholic, as was stated by a recent 
decree of the Holy Office which condemned the atheistic existentialism 

1 Henri de Lubac in Surnaturel has vigorously underlined the necessity of 
adopting this point of view in order to escape another dilemma, that of the rela~ 


tion of nature to supernature (grace). 
2 Dieu Vivant, XI, p. 22. 
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of Jean-Paul Sartre while making clear that the same reproach in no 
way attaches to the religious existentialism of a Kierkegaard. So too, 
in what it asserts, Dr. Lampert’s work seems entirely acceptable to 
the present writer, who would even say that we must now regard it 
as established that a theology of history is only possible in the existential 
— here formulated. One regrets only the excessive strictures 
me ed at the great medieval theologians, who cannot in justice be 
accused of having substituted Aristotelian for biblical forms of thought, 
even if this reproach can fairly be laid on some of their followers. For, 
as Enrico Castelli has shown,} in these great theologians Aristotelian 
forms of thought and expression are subordinated to the biblical data, 
which remain the solid basis of their theology. This is the only fault 
to be found with an admirable book, which remains a most valuable 
contribution to the Christian theology of history. 
Jean 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’S GUIDE TO GRACE 


Gratia Christi. By Henri Rondet, S.J. (Beauchesne. Price not stated.) 


£RE HENRI RONDET’S is a name well known to French Catholics 
Pao read their theology. Now, in the Verbum Salutis series, 
Beauchesne is bringing out a couple of volumes of his on the theology 
of grace, under the title Gratia Christi; Essai d’histoire du dogme et de 
théologie dogmatique. The first of these appeared early last summer as a 
small book of some 400 pages. 

Pére Rondet is Dean and Professor at Lyon-Fourviére. We should 
expect him, therefore, to be a theologian very alive and very alert, 
anxious to read the documents of the Church’s magisterium in their 
historical context, learned but not dulled by learning, averse to driving 
technical terms and distinctions like a bulldozer through the problems 
and —_ and complexities of his subject. These are his qualities of 
mind and we are not disappointed. 

The present volume, however, is a modest one, a sketch of the 
history of dogma, and one in which its author disclaims research or 
first-hand work among the primary sources. It is indeed a text-book, 
but a very superior one. The plan is simply chronological: “prepara- 
tion” in paganism, the Old Testament and the New, with a separate 
chapter on St. Paul; the Greek Fathers and four chapters on St. 
Augustine; medieval theology from the Predestinationist controversies 
to Nominalism and Luther; the Reformers and Trent, Baius and 


1 Op. cit. pp. 40 sqq. 
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Jansenism, with a last chapter on Petau and Scheeben. An Appendix 
prints, in French, a selection of documents from the Council of 
Carthage of 418 to the five propositions of Jansenius. 

This being the ground covered, it is, inevitably, rapidly covered. 
Its briskness makes for very great readability, and Pére Rondet knows 
very sensitively what are the nodal points of his history and how to 
distribute his lights and shades. He is on his best form (and this is a 

reat asset) when he has to do with Augustine, whether himself or 
his disciples, or those who claimed to be his disciples and to be purging 
the believers with Augustinianism neat. There is an abundance of 
insights—trenchant statements of what should be obvious: “Pour 
prouver la divinité du Saint-Esprit, les Péres grecs partaient de la 
divinisation du chrétien. Pour établir le doctrine du péché originel et 
de la nécessité de la grace, Augustin part du baptéme, sacrement de 
lincorporation au Christ. Le Christ nous sauve, nous assume, nous 
fait passer de la mort 4 la vie, donc nous étions par nature filii irae. 
Le Christ est le nouvel Adam, donc nous sommes solidaires du premier 
Adam pécheur.” 

On the average probably a half of every page is taken up with foot- 
notes in which are to be found numberless references to and quotations 
from the sources under discussion and very full indications of relevant 
matter and discussions in books and men So These are chosen with 
much learning and discrimination, and by themselves, apart from the 
author’s own text, would have made a most valuable book. 

A book so informed and balanced and proportioned, so full of 
historical and theological insight, ought to be widely read by Christians 
who want to know more of the faith they live by. Nothing could be 
easier to read, either, or more lucid. This book alone, were it better 
known, might have thinned the bulk of stuffiness and nonsense written, 
both here and in America, about The Heart of the Matter. But perhaps 
that is too much to hope for. 

Pére Rondet’s ets | volume, a theological essay proper, he: will 
not, I hope, too long delay. Portions of it have ial resumably, 
appeared in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique in 1947 and make one 
impatient for the rest. The author’s liveliness and honesty and eye for 
genuine and not make-believe psychology go hand in hand with 
learning and sobriety to produce a set of qualities that are as important 
for the studies he is engaged on as they are, to all appearances, rare. 


VINCENT TURNER. 
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“Mr. Dawson brings out the high importance of religion as a creative 
and steadying factor in cultural change. This is a hard-going book 
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